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In  1976,  the  Zoo's  herd  of  Himalayan  tahr  completed  its 
seventy-fifth  year.  It  is  the  parent  herd  of  most  of  the  tahr 
in  captivity  in  the  western  hemisphere. 


fA 


REPORT  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 

In  1 895  the  founders  of  the  New  York  Zoological 
Society  saw  the  wisdom  of  combining  the  exhibition 
of  wild  creatures  for  public  education  and  recreation 
with  research  and  conservation  programs  around  the 
world.  In  1976  the  Zoological  Society  reaffirmed  its 
commitment  to  serving  as  a  mediator,  authority,  and 
quiet  conscience  in  matters  determining  the  fate  of 
animals  and  their  natural  habitats.  The  Society's 
Trustees  and  Advisors,  a  staff  of  300  permanent  and 
500  seasonal  employees,  500  volunteers,  and  8,000 
members  each  contributed  during  the  year  to  the 
management  and  support  of  the  Society's  great  Bronx 
Zoo,  its  New  York  Aquarium,  Osborn  Laboratories  of 
Marine  Sciences,  and  the  many  research  and  conser- 
vation programs  in  the  field  which  are  the  tangible 


expression  of  our  broad  concern  for  wildlife.  Among 
American  cultural  institutions,  the  Society  fills  a  very 
special  place,  concentrating  not  on  the  exhibition  of  a 
static  collection,  but  on  living  creatures  which  have 
the  marvelous  ability  to  change  and  renew  themselves. 

There  are  other  enlightened  zoos  and  conservation 
organizations,  but  the  Zoological  Society  is  alone  in 
applying  its  curatorial  expertise  in  wild  animal  ac- 
quisition, propagation,  and  management  to  its  own 
field  work.  The  Society  also  utilizes  baseline  data 
collected  in  its  laboratories  and  by  its  scientists  in  the 
field  for  its  captive  propagation  programs  and  pro- 
grams of  public  education  at  home.  This  two-fold 
approach  has  proved  fruitful  and  has  enabled  Society 
scientists  to  play  a  leading  role  in  the  recent,  rapid 
development  of  man's  understanding  of  evolutionary 
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biology  as  well  as  in  the  interpretation  of  the  various 
strategies  which  animals  use  in  their  struggle  to 
survive. 

Because  New  York  City  reduced  its  appropriation 
for  operating  support  in  1976,  and  because  the  federal 
government  cut  back  on  funding  research  while  the 
State  Legislature  continued  to  insist  on  three  free  days 
at  the  Bronx  Zoo  each  week,  an  extra  fund-raising 
burden  was  placed  on  the  Trustees,  the  General  Di- 
rector, and  his  staff.  Repeatedly,  the  Society's  case 
was  taken  to  the  private  sector  in  search  of  increased 
support.  In  June,  the  Trustees  created  the  Animal 
Kingdom  Fund,  chaired  by  Vice  President  George  F. 
Baker,  Jr.,  to  guarantee  the  organization's  survival  by 
providing  income  to  meet  its  rising  costs  and  by 
underwriting  revenue-producing  projects  for  its 
improvement.  At  year  end,  the  Trustees  and  Advisors 
had  generously  pledged  a  total  of  3.6  million  dollars, 
a  truly  wonderful  beginning  for  this  most  important 
effort.  In  1976,  too,  Trustee  John  Macomber  chaired 
the  Society's  first  drive  to  generate  support  from  the 
business  community,  and  Treasurer  John  Pierrepont 
chaired  the  Development  Committee  which  worked 
with  the  staff  to  develop  increased  revenue  from  pri- 
vate foundations  and  from  the  membership  programs, 
as  well.  While  these  efforts  are  reported  in  detail  on 
page  27, 1  want  to  thank,  here,  on  behalf  of  the  Soci- 
ety, the  Trustees  who  have  lent  their  time  and  effort  as 
well  as  magnificent  financial  support.  Among  the 
Society's  corporate  supporters,  I  particularly  want  to 
thank  Citibank  and  Scali,  McCabe,  Sloves,  Inc.  Citi- 
bank's pacesetting  unrestricted  gift  to  the  Society,  and 
its  creation  of  an  enlightened  advertising  campaign 
featuring  the  Bronx  Zoo,  make  it  a  leader  in  business 
support  for  cultural  institutions.  The  Zoo's  own  ad- 
vertising campaign,  developed  by  Scali,  McCabe, 
Sloves,  Inc.,  was  innovative  and  comprehensive. 
Scali,  McCabe,  Sloves  volunteered  both  to  create  the 
campaign,  and  to  do  all  the  work  connected  with  it. 

There  were  changes  in  the  Board  of  Trustees  in 
1 976.  Mrs.  William  Ward  Foshay  was  elected  Vice 
President,  and  she  and  Nixon  Griffis  were  elected  to 
the  Executive  Committee.  Augustus  Paine  resigned  as 
Secretary,  although  remaining  a  Trustee  of  the 
Society,  and  Frederick  Melhado  was  elected  to  suc- 
ceed him  as  Secretary.  Charles  W.  Nichols,  Jr.  be- 
came Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  and  was 
succeeded  as  Chairman  of  the  Conservation  Com- 
mittee by  Frank  Y.  Larkin.  John  M.  Schiff,  a  Society 
Trustee  for  forty-four  years,  resigned  as  a  Trustee 
but  fortunately  remains  as  an  Advisor.  At  a  small 
Trustee  lunch  honoring  the  opening  of  the  Native  Sea 
Life  building,  a  gift  of  The  George  F.  Baker  Trust, 
the  Society  presented  Mr.  Schiff  with  a  Gold  Medal 


in  grateful  recognition  of  his  service  to  the  Society  and 
the  cause  of  wildlife  conservation.  The  Board  elected 
one  new  Trustee  in  1976,  Dan  W.  Lufkin,  a  dis- 
tinguished environmentalist. 

The  year  was  notable  for  several  self-help  projects 
undertaken  by  the  staff,  including  the  program  which 
revised  the  format  of  Animal  Kingdom  to  increase 
circulation  from  14,000  to  40,000;  the  development 
of  an  advertising  campaign  to  promote  attendance  at 
the  Zoo;  and  an  improved  visitor's  services  program 
resulting  in  greatly  increased  revenues,  up  twenty- 
eight  percent  over  1975.  The  Animal  Kingdom  Fund 
was  created  by  the  Trustees  to  aid  and  abet  the 
professional  staff  in  self-help  endeavors. 

I  wish  especially  to  thank  the  Society's  volunteers 
— fund-raisers  and  docents — for  their  special  con- 
tribution. Under  the  Chairmanship  of  Mrs.  George 
Unis,  the  Friends  of  the  Zoo  provided  volunteer 
services  for  approximately  20,000  persons,  giving 
instructional  tours  to  443  school  classes;  training  113 
teenagers  who  provided  volunteer  services  at  the 
Bronx  Zoo,  the  Lehman  Children's  Zoo  in  Central 
Park,  and  the  Lenox  Hill  Neighborhood  Association; 
and  reaching  out  seven  days  a  week  to  take  animal 
programs  to  hospitals,  homes  for  senior  citizens,  and 
nursing  homes.  The  Women's  Committee,  under  the 
Chairmanship  of  Mrs.  Anne  H.  Stevenson,  labored  to 
increase  the  number  of  Society  members  in  higher 
categories,  in  the  development  of  a  product  line  for 
direct  mail  sales,  and  in  the  organizing  of  a  gala 
benefit  to  be  held  in  1977  in  connection  with  the  open- 
ing of  the  Zoo's  Wild  Asia  exhibition.  The  Society  can 
take  great  pride  in  the  quality  of  its  programs,  staff 
and  exhibitions  and  can  look  forward  to  the  opening 
of  Wild  Asia  and  to  renewed  efforts  to  generate 
increased  support  both  from  private  sources  and  from 
the  federal  government  in  1977. 

Reviewing  the  long  history  of  concern  of  the 
Zoological  Society  is  gratifying  for  the  Trustees,  staff, 
and  members,  for  no  other  conservation  organization 
lives  so  closely  with  wildlife  as  does  the  New  York 
Zoological  Society.  We  are  eager  to  further  this  heri- 
tage and  stewardship  in  the  years  to  come. 

Howard  Phipps,  Jr. 

President 
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In  its  first  year,  the  Aquarium's  bottlenosed  dolphin  show 
played  to  capacity  audiences. 


REPORT  OF  THE 
GENERAL  DIRECTOR 


The  New  York  Zoological  Society  provides  a  unique 
combination  of  services,  public,  professional,  and 
scientific.  No  other  organization  brings  together  a 
great  zoological  park,  an  aquarium,  a  marine  labora- 
tory, and  a  major  program  of  wildlife  conservation  and 
field  research.  At  December  31,  1976,  Zoological 
Society  scientists  were  active  in  wildlife  conservation 
and  research  in  more  than  twenty  countries;  Wild 
Asia,  the  largest  metropolitan  zoo  exhibition  ever 
planned  in  the  United  States,  was  nearing  completion 
in  the  Bronx;  the  striking  new  Native  Sea  Life  exhi- 
bition building  had  just  opened  at  the  Aquarium;  and 
a  new  comprehension  of  the  ocean's  response  to 
pollution  had  been  gained  at  our  marine  laboratories 
in  Brooklyn.  The  home-base  of  this  naturally  asso- 
ciated zoological  multiformity  is  one  of  the  world's 
greatest  population  concentrations  and  the  center  of 
much  of  its  cultural  and  intellectual  activity.  This 
fact  increases  the  opportunities  for  and  importance  of 
the  Society's  local  and  international  programs,  but 
the  effectiveness  of  these  efforts  derives,  in  consider- 


able measure,  from  their  rare  combination  itself. 

The  New  York  Zoological  Society  is  not  a  local  or 
regional  organization;  it  is  a  national  asset.  From  July 
1,  1974,  to  June  30,  1976,  we  loaned  living  zoo 
exhibitions  to  thirty-eight  institutions  in  twenty  states 
and  two  foreign  countries.  A  partial  survey  of  the 
Zoological  Society's  activities  for  the  same  period 
revealed  services  that  ranged  from  professional  aid  to 
the  U.  S.  Customs  Service  on  the  identification  of 
wildlife  products,  to  consultation  for  the  United 
Nations  Development  Program  in  Papua  New  Guinea; 
from  the  creation  of  an  accreditation  program  for  the 
American  Association  of  Zoological  Parks  and  Aqua- 
riums to  the  identification  of  organisms  causing 
irritations  to  bathers  at  Fire  Island;  from  aid  to  the 
Government  of  Nepal  to  enlarge  the  Chitawan  Wildlife 
Reserve  to  technical  assistance  to  the  State  of  Hawaii 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  new  reserve  for 
whales;  from  providing  a  testing  service  for  new  anti- 
ship-fouling  substances  to  the  training  of  foreign 
students  in  marine  sciences.  This  broad  spectrum  of 
services  derives  in  part  from  the  Society's  unusual 
combination  of  talents  and  facilities,  but  more  espe- 
cially from  the  pervasive  stimulus  of  its  collections  of 
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living  animals  at  the  Zoo  and  the  Aquarium.  They 
have  imposed  upon  us  far-ranging  concerns  while 
offering  to  us  fresh  insights  and  generating  interest  in 
and  support  for  the  Society. 

Propagation  of  the  Collections 

During  the  five  years  from  1 970  through  1976,  120 
species  of  birds,  ninety-six  of  mammals,  and  twenty- 
five  of  reptiles  were  bred  at  the  Zoo.  In  1976,  seventy- 
three  percent  of  all  birds,  seventy-two  percent  of  all 
mammals,  and  twenty-five  percent  of  all  reptiles 
added  to  the  collections  were  bred  in  the  Bronx.  Ten 
years  ago,  the  comparable  percentages  were:  birds, 
twenty-two  percent;  mammals,  thirty-eight  percent; 
and  reptiles,  six  percent  (see  graph) .  This  striking 
improvement  reflects  the  capabilities  of  the  curatorial 
and  animal  health  departments,  and  also  carries 
important  implications  for  the  potential  of  supporting 
many  declining  species  through  the  development  of 
captive  reserves.  At  the  Osborn  Laboratories,  for 
example,  platyfishes  have  been  bred  in  the  Genetics 
Laboratory  for  more  than  sixty  generations.  Recently, 
when  presented  with  the  problem  of  propagating  the 
very  rare  and  endangered  desert  pupfish  of  the  far 
West,  Lab  scientists  drew  upon  the  experience  they 
had  gained  to  breed  pupfish  to  the  limits  of  all 
available  space! 

The  New  York  Zoological  Society,  in  fact,  was  one 
of  the  first  organizations  to  initiate  captive  breeding 
programs  for  vanishing  species,  and  this  endeavor 
assumes  ever  greater  importance  in  the  Society's 
assessment  of  its  obligations.  For  many,  perhaps  most, 
of  the  large  mammals,  birds,  and  reptiles,  for  great 
predators  and  creatures  of  limited  home  range,  these 
programs  will  be  the  only  alternative  to  extinction. 
Recent  national  interest  in  captive  breeding  programs, 
however,  may  have  come  too  late  for  some  species, 
and  at  this  time  most  zoos  do  not  have  space  for  large, 
meaningful  programs.  Consequently,  we  are  par- 
ticularly pleased  to  report  that  a  generous  grant  from 
the  Edward  John  Noble  Foundation  has  enabled  us  to 
expand  the  propagation  facilities  at  our  Wildlife 
Survival  Center  on  St.  Catherine's  Island,  and  to  hire 
the  Center's  first  curator. 

New  York  City  Support 

Municipal  support  to  the  Zoo  and  the  Aquarium  has 
traditionally  increased  each  year  by  an  amount  related 
to  local  inflation.  Since  1975,  however,  it  has  declined 
seriously.  This  amounts  to  an  effective  loss  of  almost 
twenty-five  percent  of  City  support  in  two  years.  The 
Aquarium  now  receives  less  than  22  percent  of  its 
annual  operating  costs  from  the  City.  The  effect  of  this 
reduction  is  exacerbated  by  increased  personnel  costs 
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The  African  Plains  exhibition  at  the  Zoo  was  expanded  in 
1976.  The  African  animal  collection  includes  Jackson 
harteheests,  Thomson  gazelles,  secretary  birds,  and  the 
Masai  ostrich . 
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occasioned  by  the  City  itself  through  collective  bar- 
gaining agreements  which  affect  the  costs  of  many 
Zoo  and  Aquarium  employees.  The  Society  has  been 
forced  to  terminate  positions  in  order  to  pay  higher 
salaries  and  benefits  to  those  employees  who  remain. 
And  we  have  been  forced  to  assume  other  large  costs 
traditionally  those  of  the  City. 

Loss  of  Capital  Funds  Commitment  from  the  City 

One  disastrous  result  of  the  City's  crisis  in  1976  was 
the  indefinite  deferral  of  the  City's  contribution  to  the 
Zoo's  great  Wild  Asia  exhibition  complex.  Because 
the  Society  had  agreed  to  fund  the  forty-acre  outdoor 
portion  of  the  exhibition  to  the  extent  of  6.5  million 
dollars,  the  City  signed  an  agreement  to  contribute 
5.5  million  dollars  for  a  main  exhibition  building.  This 
was  to  have  housed  warm-climate  Asian  animals, 
and  would  have  provided  New  York  with  the  most 
exciting  indoor  exhibition  we  had  ever  attempted. 
With  the  City's  deferral,  however,  the  Society  not  only 
has  lost  the  project,  but  appears  to  have  incurred  an 
out-of-pocket  loss  of  $600,000  in  design  and  engi- 
neering planning  fees  which  were  supposed  to  have 
been  reimbursed  by  the  City. 

State  Support 

An  unrequested  direct  appropriation  by  the  State 
Legislature  brought  the  Society  $576,666  through  the 
State  Department  of  Parks  and  Recreation.  From  this 
amount,  $  1 00,000  was  appropriated  for  a  new  ex- 
hibition of  sharks  at  the  Aquarium.  However,  for  the 
first  time  in  seven  years,  the  New  York  State  Council 
on  the  Arts  did  not  grant  the  Society  its  requested 
operating  support. 
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New  York  City's  inability  to  fulfill  its  obligations 
at  the  Zoological  Park  has  made  additional  income 
essential.  Thus,  although  the  staff  and  Trustees  are 
opposed  to  the  elimination  of  free  admission  days  at 
the  Zoo  (Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday  are  free 
days ) ,  it  was  necessary  in  1976  to  ask  New  York 
State  for  legislative  permission  to  amend  the  Society's 
charter  so  as  to  charge  admission  seven  days  each 
week.  Not  only  is  the  Society's  charter  prohibition 
inconsistent  with  the  ability  of  most  other  cultural 
institutions  to  charge  admission,  but  also  with  our 
own  policy  at  the  Aquarium.  Permission  to  amend  the 
charter  was  refused,  but  the  Legislature,  recognizing 
the  Zoo's  plight,  attempted  to  replace  income  the 
Society  would  have  received  as  a  result  of  the  pro- 
posed admissions  bill  by  providing  this  direct  support 
to  the  Zoo.  Unfortunately,  however,  and  contrary  to 
the  Legislature's  intent  in  funding  the  Zoo  directly, 
the  Council  on  the  Arts  chose  to  use  this  unexpected 
appropriation  as  a  reason  to  delete  the  Society  from 
its  support  program.  This  act  left  the  Society  with- 
out new  admissions  income  and  without  Council 
on  the  Arts  support. 

Although  the  New  York  Zoological  Society's  pro- 
grams in  1976  will  be  reported  on  fully  in  succeeding 
pages,  a  few  1976  activities  deserve  special  attention: 

—  Animal  Kingdom  increased  its  print  order  from 
14,000  to  38,000  as  a  result  of  an  imaginative 
expansion  program  developed  by  the  Society's 
editorial  staff  and  funded  by  the  Andrew  W. 
Mellon  Foundation. 

—  A  series  of  great  open  African  exhibitions  for 
zebras  and  antelope  was  inaugurated  at  the  Zoo. 

—  Another  stage  in  the  Society's  program  to  help 
Kenya  develop  the  Amboseli  Reserve  as  a  national 
park  was  reached  as  the  first  water  flowed  through 
our  new  pipelines  to  Maasai  cattle  outside  the 
Park  boundaries. 

—  In  Brazil,  a  vast  park  in  the  Matto  Grosso  was 
expanded  by  the  government  following  studies  by 
George  B.  Schaller. 

—  A  new  understanding  of  the  transport  of  heavy 
metals  by  microscopic  marine  life,  and  the  identi- 
fication of  a  fish  model  for  the  study  of  Cooley's 
anemia  stand  out  among  the  year's  achievements 
at  the  Osborn  Laboratories. 

— ■  Exhibition  of  the  giant  isopod  (a  crustacean)  and 
staging  of  the  Oceans  Festival,  both  made  possible 
by  Trustee  Nixon  GrifRs,  and  the  opening  of  the 
Native  Sea  Life  building  were  highlights  this 
year  at  the  Aquarium. 

William  G.  Conway 

General  Director 
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NEW  YORK  ZOOLOGICAL  PARK 


Department  of  Herpetology  

The  Collection 

In  1972,  the  Department  of  Herpetology  received 
three  Muhlenberg's  turtles,  Clemmys  muhlenbergii, 
a  species  native  to  the  northeastern  section  of  the 
United  States.  Because  habitat  destruction  has  caused 
a  serious  decline  in  the  numbers  of  this  little  orange- 
eared  chelonian,  a  special  program  was  developed 
here  for  its  captive  propagation.  Nine  hatchlings  pro- 
duced by  two  females  during  the  next  four  years 
provided  the  incentive  to  expand  propagation  pro- 
grams in  general,  both  at  the  Reptile  House  and 
through  arrangements  with  other  institutions  and 
individuals.  In  1976,  these  efforts  have  paid  net  divi- 
dends in  each  area  with  prospects  of  greater  returns 
in  1977. 

Notable  among  the  additions  to  the  collection  were 
two  yellow  anacondas,  a  fourteen  foot  Burmese 
python,  a  pair  of  St.  Lucia  fer-de-lance,  and  three 
young  Australian  taipans. 

Propagation 

1 976  was  a  successful  breeding  year.  Among  Reptile 
House  births  were  Cook's  tree  boas,  Shore's  pit 
vipers,  Emory's  ratsnakes,  rainbow  boas,  and  Pope's 
pit  vipers.  The  bog  turtle  breeding  program  was  ex- 
panded with  the  addition  of  several  adult  specimens, 
and  a  female  radiated  tortoise  on  loan  to  Field  Asso- 
ciate William  Zovickian  produced  a  handful  of 
hatchlings. 

New  Exhibits  and  Improvements 

The  Department  of  Herpetology  celebrated  the  Bi- 
centennial Year  with  the  opening  of  a  new  Reptile 
House  nursery,  a  facility  that  allows  the  visitor  to  see 
some  of  the  newborn  and  hatchling  reptiles  produced 
in  the  collection.  It  also  offers  a  view  of  behind-the- 
scenes  activities  and  a  chance  to  communicate  with 
keepers  about  their  charges.  A  bulletin  board  provides 
a  source  of  information  about  the  reptile  world  and 
Department  events. 

In  an  ongoing  program  of  updating  displays,  the 
Burmese  python  and  monitor  exhibit  received  a  com- 
plete face-lifting  and  now  provides  a  more  naturalistic 
setting.  Behind-the-scenes  construction  produced  a 
new  propagation  facility  with  three  spacious  enclo- 
sures for  python  breeding  groups. 

Conservation,  Education,  and  Research 

In  addition  to  continued  research  on  bog  turtles,  this 
year  the  curator  was  appointed  to  the  Muscoot  Dem- 
onstration Farm  Advisory  Committee  in  Westchester. 


The  African  black-lipped  cobra,  all  eight  feet  of  it,  is  one 
reason  why  the  Reptile  House  was  one  of  the  most  popular 
exhibitions  at  the  Zoo  in  1976. 
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With  the  reptile  supervisor,  he  gave  special  assistance 
to  federal  agents  of  both  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  and 
the  Customs  Service. 

Animal  Care 

Amoebic  enteritis,  long  a  problem  to  the  collection, 
was  the  subject  of  a  study  initiated  by  Ray  Napolitano 
in  cooperation  with  the  Animal  Health  Department. 
This  work  will  not  only  add  to  our  understanding  of 
the  pathogen  but  also  provide  measures  to  combat  it. 

Loans 

Four  Chinese  alligators  were  moved  to  the  Rockefeller 
Wildlife  Refuge  in  Grand  Cheniere,  Louisiana,  where 
the  Louisiana  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  Commission 
and  the  New  York  Zoological  Society  have  established 
a  breeding  center.  Ten  Nile  crocodiles  were  sent  on 
a  breeding  loan  to  the  Greater  Miami  Zoo. 


Reptile  and  Amphibian  Collection,  Bronx  Zoo 

 at  12/31/76  

(Only  specimens  owned  by  the  New  York 
Zoological  Society  are  included) 


Amphibia 


Orders 

Families 

Forms 

Specimens 

Caudata 

4 

7 

10 

Salientia 

5 

12 

41 

Totals 

2  Orders 

9 

19 

51 

Reptilia 

Orders 

Families 

Forms 

Specimens 

Chelonia 

7 

32 

135 

Crocodylia 

2 

16 

75 

Squamata  (Sauria)  10 

21 

61 

Squamata 

(Serpentes) 

5 

71 

320 

Totals 

3  Orders 

24 

140 

591 

Propagation 

During  the  Bicentennial  Year  breeding  results 
climbed  to  a  new  high  when  fifty  species  produced 
over  200  offspring.  Some  of  the  most  important  births 
occurred  during  July,  and  with  sentimental  reflections 
on  the  nation's  history,  a  male  gorilla  was  named 
"Upweke" — the  Swahili  word  for  independence — 
and  a  pair  of  Mongolian  wild  horses  foaled  during  the 
same  month  were  dubbed  Martha  and  George. 

Other  births  worthy  of  special  mention  were  a  pro- 
boscis monkey,  two  pigmy  hippopotamuses,  twelve 
Thomson  gazelles,  a  spectacled  langur,  two  Pere 
David  deer,  a  New  Guinea  scrub  wallaby,  and  six 
hammer-headed  bats. 

New  Exhibits  and  Improvements 

Major  changes  were  made  at  the  African  Plains  and 
Antelope  House  when  a  breeding  herd  of  Grevy 
zebras  was  moved  there  for  display.  A  chute  arrange- 
ment connecting  both  areas  allows  the  zebras  access 
to  the  veldt  during  the  day  and  the  shelter  of  the 
building  at  night  and  during  the  winter.  To  improve 
herd  management  facilities  for  Thomson  gazelles  and 
Jackson  hartebeests,  additional  shelters  and  isolation 
stalls  were  provided  in  the  Plains  area. 

Closed  circuit  television  installed  in  the  cubbing 
dens  at  the  Lion  House  was  another  improvement 
worthy  of  mention;  TV  cameras  allow  constant  moni- 
toring of  the  cubs  and  mothers,  without  disturbance. 


Department  of  Mammology  

The  Collection 

When  a  giant  bat  Vampyrum  spectrum,  gave  birth 
here  in  1936,  the  event  was  noted  as  rare,  but  hardly 
considered  the  vanguard  of  a  full-scale  chiropteran 
propagation  program.  Forty  years  later  and  just  seven 
years  after  the  opening  of  the  World  of  Darkness  this 
has  proved  to  be  so  much  the  case  that  a  specimen 
count  for  the  entire  mammal  section  can  only  be 
approximated  at  1 ,048  specimens  plus,  with  bats 
representing  nearly  twenty  percent  of  the  total.  Breed- 
ing colonies  in  the  nocturnal  building  are  so  prolific 
that  an  accurate  census  is  impossible  without  dis- 
turbing pregnant  females  or  delicate  young. 
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Conserv  ation,  Education,  and  Research 

While  review  of  final  plans  and  last  minute  adjust- 
ments to  the  Wild  Asia  displays  took  up  much  of  the 
curators'  time,  many  other  projects  were  continued  or 
undertaken.  Special  tours  and  lectures  were  offered 
both  to  students  and  the  volunteer  group,  the 
Friends  of  the  Zoo.  Curator  Doherty  made  regular 
trips  to  St.  Catherine's  Island  to  inspect  the  collections 
there  and  advise  on  management.  He  also  visited  a 
number  of  wildlife  areas  in  India.  Assistant  Curator 
MacNamara  undertook  a  study  of  a  captive  group  of 
Patagonian  maras  (a  South  American  rodent),  mak- 
ing observations  on  their  social  behavior.  In  the  fall, 
he  accompanied  a  wildlife  tour  to  the  Galapagos, 
Ecuador,  and  Peru. 
Animal  Care 

Special  note  must  be  made  of  the  loss  of  two  Indian 
elephants  and  a  female  lowland  gorilla.  The  pachy- 
derms both  came  to  the  Zoo  in  1940,  and  Oka,  the 
oldest  gorilla  in  the  collection,  came  in  1 94 1 .  She  died 
in  her  sleep  of  a  heart  attack. 
Loans 

A  number  of  single  animals  were  sent  to  zoos  with 
possible  mates,  on  a  breeding  loan  basis.  A  female 
orangutan  went  to  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Zoo,  a 
female  African  elephant  was  transferred  to  the 
Knoxville  Zoo,  in  Tennessee,  and  a  non-breeding  pair 
of  takins  was  loaned  to  the  Catskill  Game  Farm. 


Mammal  Collection,  Bronx  Zoo 

at  12/31/76 


(Only  specimens  owned  by  the  New  York 
Zoological  Society  are  included) 


Orders 

Families 

Forms 

Specimens 

Marsupialia 

3 

z: 
O 

34 

Insectivora 

2 

3 

3 

Chiroptera 

3 

12 

174+ 

Primates 

6 

27 

126 

Edentata 

3 

3 

5 

Rodentia 

12 

26 

113 

Carnivora 

6 

34 

97 

Pinnipedia 

2 

2 

4 

Proboscidae 

1 

2 

6 

Perissodactyla 

3 

6 

32 

Artiodactyla 

8 

32 

446 

Totals 

11  Orders 

49 

153 

1040+ 

Department  of  Ornithology  

The  Collection 

At  the  end  of  1976,  the  Society's  bird  collection 
numbered  1 ,600  specimens  of  328  species  and  sub- 
species. In  1972,  the  total  number  of  specimens — 
1,528 — was  very  similar,  but  the  number  of  forms 
represented  was  considerably  higher — 373  species 
and  subspecies.  This  change  reflects  not  only  a  con- 
tinuation of  planned  reductions  in  species  numbers 
but  also  a  four  year  hiatus  in  bird  imports  imposed  by 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  The 
escalating  number  of  total  specimens  is  the  result  of 
intensive  breeding  programs. 

Notable  among  the  acquisitions  for  1976  were  three 
pairs  of  very  rare  red-fronted  macaws,  Ara  rubro- 
genys,  a  fine  collection  of  sarus  cranes  for  the  new 
Wild  Asia  exhibit,  and  a  small  collection  of  African 
birds  brought  in  through  a  commercial  quarantine 
station. 

Propagation 

Five  hundred  twenty  nine  birds  were  hatched  this  year 
from  the  more  than  2,000  eggs  listed  in  the  egg  log. 
Thus,  over  seventy-three  percent  of  all  bird  accessions 
for  1976  were  hatched  in  the  park. 

Among  those  species  producing  young  here  for 
the  first  time  were  Australian  magpie  larks,  Lesson's 
motmots,  eclectus  parrots,  common  terns,  white- 
browed  robin-chats,  and  Malayan  banded  pittas.  The 
pittas  are  a  point  of  great  avicultural  pride  because  all 
fifteen  chicks  were  completely  hand-reared. 

Long  term  breeding  groups  of  tufted  puffins,  scarlet 
ibis,  sunbitterns,  Inca  terns,  Palawan  and  Malayan 
peacock  pheasants,  white-naped  cranes,  frogmouths 
and  Rothschild's  mynas  continued  to  reproduce  during 
1976. 


Two  Mongolian  wild  horses  were  foaled  at  the  Zoo  in  July. 
These  are  the  last  truly  wild  horses  in  the  world. 
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In  1976,  Malayan  wreathed  hornbills  were  established 
in  a  breeding  situation  in  the  World  of  Birds.  It  is  believed 
that  this  species  has  never  been  bred  in  captivity. 


New  Exhibits  and  Improvements 

The  bird-keeping  staff  renovated  several  major  dis- 
plays. At  the  Aquatic  Bird  House,  The  "Riverbank," 
was  converted  into  a  tropical  marsh  for  buff-naped 
ibis  and  white-faced  tree  ducks.  The  breeding  group 
of  scarlet  ibis  formerly  housed  there  were  moved  to 
the  "Treetops,"  a  larger  display  with  better  nesting 
sites.  The  wood  stork  exhibit,  in  the  same  area,  was 
overhauled  from  top  to  bottom.  At  the  World  of  Birds, 
the  Department  of  Exhibition  provided  a  huge 
fiberglass  nesting  log  for  a  spectacular  pair  of  Malayan 
wreath-billed  hornbills.  Work  also  continued  in 
"Propagation  One"  improving  nesting  facilities  for 
a  variety  of  birds. 

At  the  Wildlife  Survival  Center,  on  St.  Catherine's 
Island,  a  new  series  of  breeding  aviaries  for  rare  par- 
rots, under  construction  this  year,  will  become  an 
extension  of  the  Department's  propagation  program. 

Conservation,  Education,  and  Research 

Curatorial  research  concentrated  on  perfecting  tech- 
niques for  hand-rearing  birds  and  the  development 
of  a  detailed  record  system  establishing  growth  para- 
meters for  a  number  of  species.  For  example,  hand- 
rearing  fifteen  banded  pittas  provided  enough  data 
so  that  feeding  schedules  could  be  established  and 
growth  rates  predicted  for  these  birds  from  the 
moment  of  hatching.  Future  captive  propagation  of 
endangered  species  will  depend  on  these  techniques. 
Behavioral  studies  by  students  and  volunteers,  con- 


tinued with  observations  of  breeding  groups  of  gray 
rheas  and  Inca  terns. 

The  curators  provided  reviews  of  Department 
facilities  and  special  programs  for  a  number  of  nature 
clubs  and  other  organizations.  They  led  members' 
trips  to  Alaska,  the  Galapagos  Islands,  Ecuador, 
and  Peru. 

Dr.  Bruning  taught  courses  in  zoology  and  ecology 
at  Fordham  University,  attending  a  meeting  of  the 
Survival  Service  Commission,  in  Mexico,  and  acted  as 
chairman  of  the  program  committee  for  the  October, 
American  Association  of  Zoological  Parks  and 
Aquariums  Conference  in  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

Loans 

Many  loans  were  made  to  other  zoos  during  the  year 
from  groups  of  endangered  birds  bred  in  the  collec- 
tion. Palawan  peacock  pheasants  went  to  Milwaukee 
and  Philadelphia  and  Rothschild's  myna  to  the  zoos 
in  Tucson,  Arizona,  and  Rochester,  New  York,  and 
both  zoos  in  Chicago,  Illinois.  Notable  among  the 
birds  acquired  here  by  breeding  loan  were  six 
greater  sandhill  cranes  from  the  Patuxent  Wildlife 
Research  Station  and  a  pair  of  wattled  cranes  from 
Field  Associate  Charles  Sivelle. 


Bird  Collection,  Bronx  Zoo 

at  12/31/76 


(Only  specimens  owned  by  the  New  York 
Zoological  Society  are  included) 


Orders 

Families 

Forms 

Specimens 

Sphenisciformes 

1 

3 

8 

Struthioniformes 

1 

2 

7 

Rheiformes 

1 

1 

12 

Casuariiformes 

2 

2 

7 

Tinamiformes 

1 

1 

9 

Podicipediformes 

1 

1 

1 

Pelecaniformes 

2 

4 

18 

Ciconiiformes 

4 

15 

56 

Phoenicopteriformes 

1 

5 

60 

Anseriformes 

2 

75 

478+ 

Falconiformes 

3 

11 

29 

Galliformes 

4 

18 

144 

Gruiformes 

5 

20 

112 

Charadriiformes 

9 

31 

181  + 

Columbiformes 

1 

5 

9 

Psittaciformes 

1 

13 

40 

Cuculiformes 

2 

9 

32 

Strigiformes 

2 

10 

24 

Caprimulgiformes 

1 

1 

16 

Apodiformes 

1 

1 

1 

Trogoniformes 

1 

1 

1 

Coraciiformes 

5 

9 

43 

Piciformes 

3 

3 

10 

Passeriformes 

33 

87 

301 

Totals 

24  Orders 

87 

328 

1599+ 

Families 

Forms 

Specimens 
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Department  of  Animal  Health  

Diagnosis  and  Treatment 

The  Department  of  Animal  Health's  seventy-sixth  year 
was  crowded  with  new  developments  and  procedures 
in  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  exotic  diseases. 
Studies  were  undertaken  in  such  diverse  areas  at  the 
epidemiology  of  mycoplasma-induced  rheumatoid 
arthritis  and  parasite  cycles  in  captive  great  apes, 
serological  diagnosis  of  aspergillosis  in  birds,  intra- 
medullary plastics  to  repair  bone  fractures,  light  in- 
duced corneal  lesions  in  aquatic  mammals,  ultra- 
sound techniques  for  pregnancy  diagnosis — 
particularly  useful  in  cetaceans,  and  amoebiasis  in 
reptiles.  In  addition,  chromosome  analyses  were  made 
for  an  accurate  determination  of  the  sex  ratios  in 
the  Society's  flocks  of  rare  cranes  and  have  proved 
most  helpful  in  pairing  these  birds  for  breeding. 

Restraining  animals  for  examination  or  treatment 
by  using  immobilizing  compounds  has  continued  to 
be  successful.  Although  the  problems  involved  in 
dealing  with  everything  from  ungulates,  cats,  and 
gorillas,  to  a  variety  of  birds  and  reptiles  is  great, 
only  a  two  percent  mortality  was  experienced  that 
could  be  related  to  tranquilization  during  1976. 

Preventive  Medicine 

The  main  function  of  the  Department  is  the  perfor- 
mance of  many  routine  procedures  to  monitor  for 
disease.  An  ever  increasing  number  of  cooperative 
programs  with  the  Animal  Medical  Center  has  been 
one  of  the  most  important  factors  in  the  effectiveness 
of  these  functions.  Over  three  thousand  laboratory 
examinations  were  made  on  blood,  feces  and  other 
materials  either  at  the  Zoo  or  the  Animal  Medical 
Center  during  1976. 

The  success  of  these  preventive  programs  can  be 
directly  measured  by  the  relatively  low  frequency  of 
infectious  disease  in  animal  departments.  The  only 
reportable  disease  occurred  in  an  old  Indian  elephant 
that  contracted  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  Reptilian 
losses  from  amoebiasis,  a  serious  problem  for  the 
past  two  years,  seem  finally  to  have  come  under 
control. 

Parasite  Control 

Many  promising  new  drugs  are  currently  being 
evaluated  by  the  hospital  staff  for  use  in  the  area  of 
parasite  control.  Two  compounds  in  particular  were 
found  not  only  to  have  a  low  degree  of  toxicity  and  a 
broad  range  of  effectiveness  in  birds,  mammals,  and 
reptiles,  but  also  a  satisfactory  degree  of  palatability 
when  mixed  with  the  animals'  regular  diet.  These 
products  have  been  most  beneficial  for  the  newly 
established  herds  of  animals  on  St.  Catherine's  Island. 


Dr.  Emit  Dolensek,  Veterinarian,  holds  a  jaguar  cub  con- 
fiscated from  a  private  owner  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Fisheries  and  Wildlife  and  sent  to  the  Zoo  to  be  hand-reared. 


The  expansion  of  Society  activities  has  also  broadened 
the  activities  of  the  veterinary  staff.  During  the  year 
trips  were  made  to  Canada,  to  assist  in  the  capture 
of  Beluga  whales,  to  Florida,  transporting  dolphins, 
and  to  Georgia  for  regular  inspections  of  the  facilities 
and  animal  collections  on  St.  Catherine's  Island. 

The  animal  commissary  is  also  manned  and 
managed  by  the  animal  health  staff.  This  year  more 
than  2,500,000  pounds  of  food  items  were  ordered, 
checked  for  quality  control,  and  delivered  to  animal 
installations  under  the  Department's  supervision. 
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Department  of  Exhibition  and 
Graphic  Arts  

Exhibition 

Most  modern  zoo  displays  combine  good  animal 
management  facilities  with  museum  diorama  tech- 
niques that  help  simulate  a  natural  environment. 
This  kind  of  window  dressing  is  being  carried  even 
a  step  further  at  Wild  Asia,  a  huge  exhibit,  in  prepara- 
tion for  opening  in  the  summer  of  1977.  Here  the 
cultural  theme  of  this  ancient  land  is  set  right  in  the 
entrance  plaza,  where  visitors  will  pass  through  temple 
gates  beneath  the  weathered  sandstone  head  of  some 
long-forgotten  deity.  Actually  this  massive  bust  is 
being  fashioned  at  the  Zoo's  Exhibits  Laboratory, 
and  its  lichen  covered  surface  masks  a  sturdy  fiber- 
glass reinforced  steel  construction. 

A  classic  frieze  of  tigers  and  monkeys  that  deco- 
rate the  plaza's  ornamental  pool  is  a  little  more 
authentic.  Cast  from  original  carvings  on  several  of 
the  Baird  Court  animal  buildings,  these  seventy  year 
old  figures  already  bear  the  stamp  of  time. 


Graphic  Arts 

A  number  of  innovative  displays  were  designed  and 
completed  this  year.  Most  notable  among  these  was 
a  series  of  interpretative  signs  for  the  African  Plains 
complex  made  possible  by  a  grant  from  the  Beinecke 
Foundation.  Covering  such  diverse  subjects  as  the 
distribution  of  zebras,  antelope  behavior,  predator- 
prey  relationships  and  the  very  strong  role  that  the 
New  York  Zoological  Society  has  played  in  African 
conservation. 

For  the  Children's  Zoo,  a  large  colorful  mural  was 
prepared  with  an  electronic  question  panel  where 
youngsters  can  test  what  they  have  learned  during 
their  visit.  A  child  can  match  silhouettes  with  simple 
statements  and  by  pressing  a  button  learn  whether 
the  choice  was  correct. 

Labeling  is  one  of  the  principal  functions  of  the 
Print  Shop.  In  addition  to  several  hundred  of  these 
identification  strips  the  shop  also  produced  bro- 
chures for  the  Education  Department  and  posters 
for  special  events. 


The  "Bengali  Express,"  a  two  mile  monorail  excursion,  will 
take  visitors  through  Wild  Asia,  the  largest  exhibition  the 
Zoo  has  ever  constructed.  It  is  scheduled  to  open  mid-1977. 
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WILDLIFE  SURVIVAL  CENTER 

The  number  of  animals  at  the  Center  continued  to 
increase  in  1976,  with  the  acquisition  of  two  more 
rare  mammalian  species,  sitatunga.  a  swamp  antelope 
from  central  Africa,  and  red  kangaroos,  the  most 
severely  persecuted  of  Australian  kangaroos.  Steps 
were  taken  this  year  to  acquire  the  necessary  animals 
in  each  of  the  Center's  captive  groups  to  form  viable 
breeding  units.  A  male  and  a  female  addax,  from 
different  sources,  were  moved  to  the  Island  to  enlarge 
that  herd,  and  also  to  add  to  its  genetic  diversity.  The 
male  addax  and  the  male  sable  became  of  breeding 
age,  and  in  those  herds  several  births  were  expected  in 
early  1977. 

Two  major  expansion  projects  were  undertaken  in 
1976:  a  large  mammal  enclosure  and  a  rare  bird 
aviary.  The  enclosure  contains  twenty-one  acres  of 
open  pasture,  interspersed  with  large  live  oaks  and 
some  pine  woodland.  More  than  4,000  square  feet  of 
holding  corrals  and  barns  are  now  available  to  house 
and  manage  several  species  of  animals.  Included  in 
the  holding  complex  is  a  specialized  chute  which  will 
allow  animals  to  be  safely  contained  for  veterinary 
inspection  and  treatment.  Two  one-acre  crane  breed- 
ing pastures  were  built  in  a  wet  area  between  the 
gemsbok  and  addax  enclosures,  and  should  be 


occupied  in  the  spring  of  1977.  Construction  con- 
tinued on  a  large,  partially  enclosed  aviary.  It  now 
contains  twelve  breeding  units  specially  designed  for 
rare  parrots.  Attached  to  the  back  of  the  aviary  barn 
are  two  holding  pens  for  cranes. 

The  Wildlife  Survival  Center  has  been  involved  in 
the  protection  of  the  local  wildlife  of  St.  Catherine's 
Island,  and  especially  important  in  1976  was  moni- 
toring of  the  nesting  activity  of  a  pair  of  bald  eagles, 
the  only  known  nesting  pair  in  Georgia.  Several  other 
species  have  also  been  under  observation,  including 
ospreys  and  sea  turtles.  The  breeding  populations  of 
both  these  groups  are  precariously  small. 

In  1976,  the  Center  developed  a  broader  working 
relationship  with  the  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  which  is  involved  in  several  research  projects 
on  St.  Catherine's  Island.  The  Museum  provided  a 
weather  station,  which  was  monitored  by  Center  staff. 
Center  personnel  also  gathered  information  and 
materials  for  Museum  researchers  during  their 
absence. 

The  Wildlife  Survival  Center  hired  in  1976  a 
curator  and  an  animal  specialist.  Now  continuous 
attention  can  be  given  to  managing  the  Center's  many 
conservation  projects.  The  Center  was  funded  again 
in  1976  by  the  Edward  John  Noble  Foundation. 


Among  the  wild  animals  of  East  Africa  living  and  breeding 
at  the  Wildlife  Survival  Center  on  St.  Catherine's  Island, 
Georgia,  are  sable  antelope. 
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NEW  YORK  AQUARIUM  

Exciting  new  displays  and  special  events,  backed  by 
good  press  coverage  and  clement  weather  made  1976 
a  very  good  year  at  the  New  York  Aquarium,  with  a 
total  attendance  figure,  581,306  visitors,  that  topped 
that  of  1975  by  twenty-two  percent. 

The  Collection 

Among  the  more  spectacular  additions  at  the 
Aquarium  during  1976  was  a  series  of  marine  speci- 
mens collected  at  depths  of  250  fathoms  ( 1 500  feet) 
by  Trustee  Nixon  Griff  is.  Included  were  chain  dog- 
fish, gooseneck  barnacles,  and  giant  isopods, 
Bathynomus  giganteus.  While  the  latter  crustacean 
has  a  fossil  record  dating  to  the  Eocene  Age,  little  is 
known  about  its  habits  and  it  has  never  been  exhibited 
alive  before. 

Also  acquired  during  the  year  were  three  new 
bottlenosed  dolphins — for  the  behavioral  theater — 
and  another  female  beluga  whale,  bringing  that 
group  up  to  two  pairs  and  increasing  the  chances  of 
breeding. 

A  male  harbor  seal,  born  in  July,  and  five  penguin 
chicks  hatched  during  the  year  were  breedings  of 
particular  note.  While  harbor  seals  are  common  in 
collections,  captive  breedings  are  rare.  The  black-foot 
and  Humboldt  penguin  colony  has  grown  to  twenty- 
seven  specimens. 

Special  Events 

The  Oceans  Festival  '76,  a  ten  day  period  in  June 
devoted  to  marine  life  and  related  subjects,  brought 
40,000  visitors  to  the  Aquarium.  Featured  were 
lectures  by  specialists  on  topics  ranging  from  thermal 
energy  from  the  sea  and  tuna  nets  and  dolphin  deaths 
to  the  uses  of  seaweeds,  diving  for  treasure,  and 


lobster  farming,  plus  many  exhibits  of  aquatic  pro- 
ducts and  crafts.  A  sea  cookery  tent  organized  and 
operated  by  the  Women's  Committee  featured  native 
seafood  dishes  from  around  the  world. 

New  Exhibits 

A  great  new  display  for  local  marine  life  was  opened 
early  in  the  fall,  generating  great  interest  among 
naturalists  and  sportsmen  alike.  Called  the  Native 
Sea  Life  building,  this  attractive  exhibit  was  the 
gift  of  Trustee  George  F.  Baker  and  features  a  large 
variety  of  local  fish  and  crustaceans  in  a  sparkling 
clear  15,000  gallon  super  tank. 

Conservation,  Education,  and  Research 

The  Aquarium  is  more  than  just  a  pleasant  place  to 
view  aquatic  creatures.  Visitors  should  enjoy  their 
outing  but  they  should  also  learn.  The  Education 
Department  had  a  very  busy  and  productive  year. 
Nearly  90,000  students  attended  in  organized  groups; 
10,000  students  were  given  formal  lecture  programs, 
and  250  teachers  attended  teacher-workshops.  In 
addition  to  reaching  out  to  students  and  teachers, 
over  fifty  docents  were  trained  to  give  short  lectures 
on  selected  topics  and  give  special  guided  tours. 

Senior  staff  personnel  of  the  Osborn  Laboratories 
of  Marine  Sciences  have  become  fully  integrated  as 
curators  in  the  Aquarium.  The  expertise  of  these 
scientists  has  contributed  greatly  both  to  the  every- 
day operation  and  to  the  planning  of  new  exhibits. 
The  staff  also  had  a  busy  year  lecturing  to  community 
groups  such  as  the  Kiwanis  and  Lions  Clubs  and 
appeared  on  radio  and  television. 

George  D.  Ruggieri 

Director 
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In  1976,  the  sand  tiger  shark  and  loggerhead  turtle  prepared 
to  part  company,  as  a  new  tank  exclusively  for  sharks  was 
designed  to  open  in  the  1978  season.  The  new  exhibition  will 
be  a  response  to  the  excitement  over  sharks  generated  by 
several  film  treatments. 


Aquarium  Collection 

at  12/31/76 


Species 
and 

Subspecies  Specimens 

Phylum:  Chordata 

Class:  Chondrichthyses 
Order: 


Squaliformes 

4 

11 

Rajiformes 

1 

1 

Heterodontiformes 

1 

1 

Scyliorhinidae 

1 

7 

Class:  Osteichthyes 

Order: 

Semionotiformes 

1 

5 

Elopiformes 

1 

3 

Anguilliformes 

5 

1 1 

Salmoniformes 

2 

5 

Cypriniformes 

5 

23 

Siluriformes 

4 

57 

Percopsiformes 

1 

9 

Batrachoidiformes 

1 

4 

Gadiformes 

9 

10 

Atheriniformes 

10 

218 

Beryciformes 

2 

8 

Gasterosteiformes 

2 

11 

Perciformes 

85 

720 

Pleuronectiformes 

8 

17 

Tetraodontiformes 

1 

2 

Dipnoi 

1 

1 

Class:  Reptilia 

Order: 

Chelonia 

6 

21 

Class:  Aves 

Order: 

Sphenisciformes 

2 

27 

Anseriformes 

2 

9 

Class:  Mammalia 

Order: 

Pinnipedia 

4 

13 

Cetacea 

2 

7 

Phylum:  Coelenterata 

Class:  Anthozoa 

13 

10,255 

Phylum:  Annelida 

Class:  Polychaeta 

1 

6 

Phylum:  Arthropoda 

Class:  Crustacea 

6 

62 

Class:  Arachnida 

2 

16 

Phylum:  Mollusca 

Class:  Amphineura 

1 

1 

Class:  Gastropoda 

6 

1.017 

Class:  Pelecypoda 

1 

144 

Class:  Cephalopoda 

1 

2 

Phylum:  Echinodermata 

Class:  Asteroidea 

8 

118 

Class:  Holothuroidea 

2 

13 

Class:  Echinoidea 

3 

29 

TOTAL 

200 

12,859 

Austin  McDivott  trained  bottle-nosed  dolphins  to  perform 
animal  behaviors  at  the  Aquarium  in  1976.  His  friend  here 
is  a  trained  California  sea  lion. 
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George  Ruggieri,  Director  of  the  Osborn  Laboratories 
of  Marine  Sciences,  was  also  made  Director  of  the  New 
York  Aquarium  in  1976. 
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OSBORN  LABORATORIES  OF 
MARINE  SCIENCES 


esting  pattern  of  particle  selectivity  has  been  uncov- 
ered which  will  be  the  starting  point  for  investigations 
in  the  laboratory  into  how  and  why  these  protozoa 
are  so  selective. 

Collaboration  with  (he  Aquarium 

Exotic  fish  and  invertebrates  often  hatch  in  tanks  at 
the  New  York  Aquarium.  New  programs  in  progress 
at  the  Osborn  Laboratories  are  designed  to  aid  in 
rearing  such  animals  to  the  adult  form.  Frequently 
this  means  that  special  diets  must  be  supplied.  Hope- 
fully, the  demands  of  even  the  most  fastidious  speci- 
mens will  be  met  by  one  or  more  of  the  great  variety 
of  larvae  reared  by  the  Invertebrate  Zoology  De- 
partment. Examples  of  the  animals  whose  larvae  are 
being  tested  as  foods  are  shrimps,  crabs,  worms, 
snails,  barnacles,  and  mussels. 

Each  of  the  departments  at  the  Laboratories  has 
continued  its  ongoing  long-term  projects.  In  the 
Fish  Genetics  Laboratory,  scientists  are  investigating 
the  genetic  control  of  sexual  maturity  on  the  final  sizes 
attained  within  a  population.  As  a  result,  it  is  now 
known  that  the  gene  for  gonadal  maturation  controls 
a  number  of  sequential  events,  the  earliest  being 
observable  changes  in  cells  within  the  pituitary  gland 
of  the  animal.  Hormones  are  produced  that  stimulate 
development  of  the  gonads  of  the  fish.  The  full 
sequence  of  events  involved  in  hormonal,  growth,  and 
sexual  maturation  is  still  being  elucidated. 

A  collaborative  effort  between  the  Tissue  Culture 
and  Bio-organic  Chemistry  Departments  resulted  in 
finding  that  certain  chemicals  produced  by  marine 
sponges  had  a  toxic  effect  on  malignantly  transformed 
(cancer)  cells  grown  in  test  tubes.  Normal  cells  were 
unaffected  by  these  substances.  Those  characteristics 
of  cancer  cells  that  make  them  susceptible  to  damage 
and  death  while  normal  cells  remain  healthy  are 
being  investigated  because  such  knowledge  may  pro- 
vide significant  information. 

George  D.  Ruggieri 

Director 


Research  Programs 

Several  noteworthy  changes  in  personnel  were  ef- 
fected during  1976,  and  several  novel  research 
programs  were  instituted  at  the  Osborn  Laboratories 
of  Marine  Sciences.  Kenneth  Gold,  Research 
Ecologist  and  Radiation  Biologist  at  the  Laboratories 
since  1966,  was  appointed  Assistant  Director  and 
Paul  J.  Cheung,  Microbiologist,  was  trained 
to  succeed  Ross  F.  Nigrelli,  Senior  Scientist,  as 
Pathologist. 

One  of  the  new  research  programs  is  an  excellent 
example  of  a  basic  biological  investigation  interfaced 
with  a  practical  biomedical  problem.  The  study  deals 
with  the  accumulation  of  iron  by  the  bullhead  catfish, 
which  takes  on  added  meaning  when  one  considers 
that  the  pathological  condition  in  humans  involving 
iron  being  concentrated  in  tissues  is  a  sequela  of 
the  blood  disorder  known  as  Cooley's  Anemia.  The 
objective  was  to  determine  whether  or  not  the  bull- 
head catfish  could  be  used  as  a  bioassay  animal  to  test 
the  efficacy  of  selected  new  drugs  in  removing  iron 
from  tissues. 

A  collaborative  effort  is  being  mounted  by  person- 
nel at  the  Laboratories  to  answer  the  questions  raised 
about  iron  uptake  in  fish.  Pathologists,  an  electron 
microscopist,  and  a  radiation  biologist  have  pooled 
their  efforts  to  determine  the  routes  and  rates  of 
uptake  and  organ  reservoirs  of  radioactive  iron  added 
to  the  catfish  aquarium  water.  The  preliminary 
experiments  were  deemed  to  be  successful  and  pro- 
vide a  baseline  of  information  on  iron  uptake  by  the 
animal. 

The  research  activities  of  the  Laboratories  are  not 
limited  by  the  walls  of  the  institution.  Studies  were 
carried  out  on  protozoa  of  the  Marshall  Islands  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  Certain  planktonic  forms  were  brought 
back  to  New  York  for  investigation  because  of  scien- 
tific interest  in  mineral  accumulation  by  protozoa 
known  as  tintinnids.  This  material  was  invaluable  in 
providing  information  on  the  nature  of  the  minerals 
accumulated  by  atoll  species,  as  well  as  yielding 
information  on  the  structure  of  the  organic  portion  of 
the  mineral-encrusted  shells. 

A  comparison  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  specimens  with 
genera  from  the  temperate  Atlantic  and  the  Hudson 
River  was  revealing.  The  principal  mineral  concen- 
trated by  the  atoll  species  was  calcium,  while  silicon 
was  concentrated  by  the  species  collected  locally.  This 
difference  reflects  the  abundance  of  the  mineral 
particles  to  be  found  within  a  given  habitat.  An  inter- 
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CONSERVATION 


Field  Projects  Around  the  World 


1  Hawaii  Continuation  of  studies  of  sound  production  and 

survey  of  whale  populations  in  North  Pacific  and 
South  Atlantic. 

2  Hawaii  Continuation  of  study  of  green  sea  turtle  population 

in  French  Frigate  Shoals,  western  Hawaiian  Islands. 
(Partially  funded  under  contract  from  U.S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service.) 

3  Alaska  and  Continued  development  of  a  radio-telemetry  system 
Canada  for  tracking  free-ranging  polar  bears.  (Under  con- 
tract from  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  and  in 
cooperation  with  the  Canadian  government.) 

4  California  Investigation  of  hydro-carbons  in  marine  turtles  and 

turtle  products. 

5  Wyoming  The  ecology  of  the  beaver  on  the  Snake  River  flood- 

plain. 

6  Wyoming  Analysis  of  coyote  vocalizations. 

7  Florida  Continued  computer  analysis  of  weather  variables 
Georgia  which  affect  manatee  distribution.  (Under  contract 
South  Carolina         from  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service.) 

8  United  States  Survey  of  endangered  crayfish  and  shrimp  in  the 

United  States.  (Under  contract  from  the  U.S.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service.) 

9  Connecticut  Continued  survey  of  osprey  nesting  sites  around 

Long  Island  Sound. 


INVESTIGATOR 

R.  Payne 

G.  Balazs 

P.  Haugstad 

R.  W.  Risenborough 

T.  C.  Collins 

P.  Lehner 
S.  Christman 

R.  Bouchard 

P.  Spitzer 


1976  GRANT 

Staff 

$2,173 

3,000 

3,000 
500 


682 
1,640 


12,000 
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10  New  England 

11  West  Indies 

12  Jamaica 

13  Surinam 

14  Surinam 

15  Bolivia 

16  Brazil 

17  Brazil 

18  Argentina 

19  Switzerland 

20  Cameroun 

21  Uganda 

22  Uganda 

23  Kenya 

24  Kenya 

25  Kenya 

26  Kenya 

27  Kenya 

28  Tanzania 

29  Tanzania 

30  Tanzania 

31  Tanzania 

32  Africa 

33  Mauritius 

34  Nepal 

35  India  and 
Nepal 


Identification  of  humpback  whales  off  New  England 
coast. 

Completion  of  the  Turks  and  Caicos  Island  land 
iguana  project. 

Study  of  American  crocodile. 

Distribution,  abundance,  and  conservation  of  pri- 
mates. 

Population  survey  and  study  of  the  ecology  of  the 
giant  Brazilian  otter. 

Food  habits  of  South  American  flamingos. 
Ecology  of  the  maned  wolf. 

New  study  of  jaguar  and  survey  of  endangered 
large  mammals. 

Support  of  the  7th  Latin  American  Congress  of 
Zoology. 

Special  grant  in  support  of  the  International  Union 
for  the  Conservation  of  Nature  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

Survey  of  Korup  preserve  for  poaching  activities. 

Continuation  of  study  of  primate  and  rainforest 
ecology  and  conservation. 

Role  of  primates  in  forest  regeneration.  Kibale 
Forest. 

Amboseli  National  Park  water  diversion  and  eco- 
logical monitoring  project. 

Continuation  of  study  of  the  ecology  of  the  Tana 
River/Lamu  District  elephant. 

Reconciling  conservation  and  recreation  and  the 
carrying  capacity  of  Amboseli  National  Park  for 
tourist  use. 

Completion  of  Tana  River  colobus  research. 

Survey  of  forest-living  baboons  and  their  inter- 
action with  humans  on  the  lower  Tana  River. 

Continuation  of  elephant  ecology  study  in  Ruaha 
National  Park. 

Radio-telemetry  studies  of  African  wildlife,  Seren- 
geti  Research  Institute. 

Continuation  of  Serengiti  lion  study. 
Gombe  Stream  primate  research/conservation. 
Salary  during  pan-African  elephant  survey. 
Continuation  of  Mauritius  endangered  bird  propaga- 
tion program.  (Jointly  sponsored"  with  World  Wild- 
life Fund  and  International  Council  for  Bird  Preser- 
vation.) 

Continuation  of  swamp  deer  project  in  Sukla  Phanta 
Reserve. 

Continuation  of  Indian  rhinoceros  study. 


O.  Brazier 

W.  Auffenberg 

L.  Garrick 

R.  Mittermeier 

N.  Duplaix-Hall 

R.  W.McFarlane 
J.  Dietz 
G.  Schaller 

A.  Willink 


T.  Strahsaker 
T.  Struhsaker 

S.  C.  Ross 

D.  Western 

J.  S.  Allaway 

W.  R.  Henry 

C.  Marsh 
S.  B.  Singer 

R.  W.  Barnes 

R.  Pellew 

J.  D.  Bygott 

J.  Goodall 

I.  Douglas-Hamilton 

D.  McKelvey 


D. Schaaf 
A.  Laurie 


450 

800 

5,000 
4,500 

4,920 

1.100 
5,040 
Staff 

1,000 

5,000 

Staff 
Staff 

680 

32,490 

2,000 

6.631 

2,750 
725 

2,000 

473 

2,250 
1.191 
20,000 
4,000 


5,940 
3,550 


36  Thailand 

37  Thailand 

38  Malaysia 

39  Indonesia 

40  Indonesia 


Conservation  of  pileated  gibbon  and  its  relationship  W.  Brockelman 

with  the  white-handed  cibbon  in  Khao  Yai  National 

Park. 

Ecological  relations  of  wild  ungulates  with  empha-  C.  Ngampongsai 
sis  on  the  sambar. 

Social  relationships  of  adult  female  and  immature         K.  Wild 
silvered  leaf-monkeys. 

Continuation  of  orangutan  rehabilitation/research         B.  Galdikas 
project  in  Tanjung  Puting  Reserve,  Kalimantan. 

Population  survey  of  the  gray  gibbon  in  Kutai  D.  R.  Leighton 
Reserve. 


3.575 

Funded  in  1975 
1.550 
3.750 
3.795 
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CONSERVATION  

The  New  York  Zoological  Society's  conservation 
efforts  can  be  subdivided  into  four  principal  areas: 
staff  advisory  services  for  governments  and  organiza- 
tions; field  research  carried  on  by  the  Center  for  Field 
Biology  and  Conservation;  support  for  special  proj- 
ects in  conservation  through  the  Department  of 
Conservation;  and  the  propagation  of  endangered 
species  and  species  extinct  in  nature  at  the  Zoo, 
Aquarium,  and  the  Wildlife  Survival  Center. 

The  Zoological  Society  differs  from  every  other 
conservation  organization  in  having  a  substantial  full- 
time  staff  of  professional  zoologists  who  can  assess 
conservation  problems  and  devise  and  implement 
solutions.  The  Society's  in-house  expertise,  coupled 
with  that  of  several  hundred  biologists,  game  wardens, 
national  park  rangers,  and  wildlife  conservationists 
who  have  been  associated  with  Society  programs  over 
the  years,  makes  the  Society  one  of  the  most  widely 
respected  and  effective  conservation  organizations 
in  existence. 

During  the  year,  Society  staff  conferred  on  wildlife 
and  national  parks  problems  with  conservationists 
and  government  representatives  from  Argentina, 
Australia,  the  Bahamas,  Brazil,  Ecuador,  India, 
Indonesia,  Kenya,  Mexico,  Oman,  Pakistan,  Papua 
New  Guinea,  Sabah,  Singapore,  Surinam,  Tanzania, 
Thailand,  Uganda,  the  United  States  of  America,  and 
Venezuela. 


Center  for  Field  Biology  and 
Conservation  

During  1976,  Thomas  Struhsaker  continued  his 
sixth  year  of  observations  on  the  primates  of  the 
Kibale  Forest  in  Uganda,  and  compiled  data  on  their 
ecology  and  behavior  which  has  not  previously  been 
revealed  through  short-term  studies  of  monkeys. 
These  include  information  on  social  interaction  within 
and  between  troups,  home  range,  food  habits,  and 
preferred  habitat.  Four  students  from  the  Department 
of  Zoology  at  Makerere  University  in  Kampala, 
Uganda,  studied  with  Dr.  Struhsaker  during  the  year. 
One  of  these  students  is  completing  his  master's  degree 
research  on  ecology  of  rodents  in  selectively  logged 
forest. 

Three  game  guards  on  loan  from  the  Uganda  Game 
Department  and  salaried  by  the  New  York  Zoological 
Society  arrested  three  poachers,  confiscated  one  rifle, 
forty  wire  snares,  twenty-one  hunting  nets,  three 
spears,  five  machetes,  six  cooking  pots,  thirteen 
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blankets,  and  nine  antelope  carcasses,  and  killed  six 
hunting  dogs  during  the  first  six  months  of  1976. 
While  this  activity  did  not  end  poaching  in  the  Kibale 
Forest,  it  has  suppressed  it. 

In  February,  Dr.  Struhsaker  resurveyed  the  Korup 
Forest  Reserve  in  Cameroun  with  Steve  Gartlin 
and  Doyle  McKey,  and  a  report  on  the  presence  of 
poaching  and  illegal  encroachment  in  the  reserve  was 
submitted  to  the  government. 

Dr.  Schaller  spent  part  of  the  year  writing  up  the 
results  of  his  Himalayan  ungulate  and  predator  study, 
and  he  traveled  to  Brazil  to  locate  an  area  suitable 
for  studying  jaguar.  During  his  travels  in  that  country 
he  collaborated  with  the  Instituto  Brasiliero  Desen- 
volvimento  Florestal  on  a  preliminary  survey  of  en- 
dangered large  mammals,  the  maned  wolf,  marsh 
deer,  and  giant  otter,  in  three  wildlife  reserves — 
Araguaia  National  Park,  Brasilia  National  Park,  and 
Caracara  Biological  Reserve. 

The  Caracara  Reserve  is  part  of  the  vast,  marshy 
Pantanal  region  of  the  western  Mato  Grosso,  which 
is  flooded  annually  by  the  Paraguai  River  and  its 
tributaries.  Capybara,  caiman,  and  tapir  are  locally 
abundant,  and  jaguar  and  marsh  deer  survive  in 
numbers  sufficient  to  be  studied.  The  giant  armadillo, 
giant  anteater,  and  maned  wolf  occur  in  the  higher, 
drier  portions.  The  Pantanal  is  one  of  the  last  strong- 
holds of  the  endangered  marsh  deer,  and  the  giant 
otter  is  on  the  verge  of  extinction  in  the  area  as  a 
result  of  the  fur  trade.  The  area  is  now  being  diked 
and  drained  and  its  forest  being  replaced  by  grass- 
lands suitable  for  cattle  ranches.  If  this  trend  persists, 
a  unique  habitat  will  vanish,  along  with  its  fauna. 
Dr.  Schaller  and  Andrew  Laurie  planned  to  undertake 
a  study  of  Pantanal  wildlife,  with  particular  emphasis 
on  the  jaguar  and  its  prey.  As  a  result  of  the  proposed 
project,  the  Brazilian  government  allocated 
$  1 ,000,000  to  buy  land  to  enlarge  the  Caracara 
Reserve  by  1 80  square  kilometers,  which  includes  a 
high  ridge  to  which  wildlife  retreat  during  floods.  The 
acquisition  will  also  provide  the  researchers  with  a 
base  in  the  form  of  several  ranch  buildings. 

Roger  Payne  spent  most  of  1976  analyzing  data 
from  his  five-year  study  of  the  right  whales  of  Pata- 
gonia. The  data  have  already  revealed  several  unex- 
pected facts,  including  indications  that  the  whale 
population  sizes  and  recovery  rates  claimed  by  scien- 
tists working  with  the  whaling  industry  are  gross 
overestimates.  Dr.  Payne's  data  are  based  on  direct 
observations  of  individually  identified  whales  over  a 
number  of  seasons,  while  industry  figures  are  extra- 
polated from  killed  whales. 

In  a  cooperative  program  with  the  Rare  Animal  Relief 
Effort  and  the  World  Wildlife  Fund  Pakistan,  the  Society 
sponsored  a  grass-roots  program  to  make  the  people  of 
Pakistan  aware  of  the  endangered  status  of  their  native 
snow  leopard.  The  program  consisted  of  distributing  this 
poster  in  Urdu  throughout  the  country. 


The  SNOW  LEOPARD  is  almost  extinct  and  it  is  protected  by  law  in  Pakistan.  The  export 
of  a  Snow  Leopard  skin  is  illegal  and  will  jeopardize  the  survival  of  this  beautiful  animal. 
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Dr.  Payne  visited  Hawaii  to  prepare  for  a  future 
study  on  the  humpback  whales  that  calve  in  a  bay  at 
Maui.  During  the  course  of  his  stay,  Dr.  Payne  met 
with  various  Hawaiian  officials  in  an  attempt  to  have 
the  bay  declared  a  humpback  whale  sanctuary.  He 
also  traveled  to  Alaska  as  part  of  a  U.S.  National 
Marine  Fisheries  Service  expedition  to  survey  hump- 
back whales  in  those  waters.  He  recorded  sounds,  but 
found  no  singing  in  the  area.  Finally,  he  was  success- 
ful in  getting  a  commitment  from  California  Governor 
Jerry  Brown  to  support  farming  in  Southern  Cali- 
fornia of  the  jojoba  bean,  which  contains  an  oil  that 
can  replace  sperm  whale  oil,  and  to  create  several 
whale  listening  stations  along  the  California  coast  to 
arouse  public  sympathy  for  whales. 

Dr.  Bruning's  1 975  research  on  rhea  behavior  and 
ecology  was  featured  this  year  in  a  half-hour  film 
shown  as  part  of  the  Wild  Kingdom  television  series. 
Dr.  Bruning  also  collaborated  on  a  second  film  on 
Patagonian  elephant  seals,  killer  whales,  and 
penguins. 


projects.  Through  this  Department  also,  the  Society 
provides  financial  assistance  to  special  projects.  Using 
its  restricted  conservation  funds,  and  through  gen- 
erous contributions  by  private  donors  and  founda- 
tions, and  by  government  contract,  in  1976  the  Society 
supported  thirty-six  conservation  projects  in  more 
than  twenty  nations.  This  was  in  addition  to  full 
Society  support  of  all  the  research  done  by  its  own 
staff.  An  outline  of  all  Society-sponsored  conserva- 
tion projects  appears  on  page  20. 

During  the  year,  Trustee  Charles  W.  Nichols,  Jr., 
Chairman  of  the  Conservation  Committee,  was  hon- 
ored through  the  generosity  of  the  Allied  Chemical 
Foundation  with  the  establishment  of  a  Wildlife 
Conservation  Publication  Fund  in  his  name.  This 
fund  will  be  used  to  underwrite  the  publication  of  the 
results  of  especially  significant  conservation  projects 
supported  by  the  Society. 

F.  Wayne  King 

Director  of  Conservation 


Department  of  Conservation 

The  Department  of  Conservation  was  active  in 
1976  in  coordinating  scientific  staff  speaking  engage- 
ments, publications,  advisory  services,  and  research 


//;  7976,  this  Siberian  tigress  became  pregnant  with  Iter 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cubs  to  be  born  at  the  Bronx  Zoo. 
She  and  her  cubs  will  live  in  Wild  Asia  when  it  opens  at 
the  Zoo  in  1977 .  Wild  Asia  is  designed  as  both  an  exhibition 
and  captive  breeding  facility. 
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EDUCATION  

The  education  program  offered  by  the  Society  is 
shaped  by  the  tools  at  hand — living  animals.  Thus  the 
educators  at  the  Zoo  and  the  Aquarium  learn  to  look 
at  the  educative  process  in  new  ways.  They  evolve 
programs  that  stress  contact  with  a  variety  of  life 
forms  from  primates  to  protozoans,  and  understand- 
ing of  the  biological  processes  common  to  these 
diverse  organisms.  The  Society's  Education  Depart- 
ment is  continually  investigating  new  methods  of 
teaching  about  animals,  and  has  this  year  developed 
for  the  Children's  Zoo  an  innovative  exhibition  tech- 
nique which  pictographically  explains  important 
characteristics  of  groups  of  animals.  A  young  child 
sees  living  animal  displays  and  exhibition  labels  which 
reiterate  important  features  through  key  words  and 
graphics.  The  child  is  led  gently  to  deduce  that  there 
is  order  in  the  multitude  of  animal  forms.  A  testing 
board  near  the  exit  from  the  Children's  Zoo  offers  the 
child  a  chance  to  recall  what  he  has  learned.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Department  reviewed  and  upgraded  its 
learning  souvenirs  and  instituted  a  picture-taking 
operation,  and  children  may  take  home  photographs 
of  themselves  with  Zoo  animals.  Special  events  in- 
cluded a  visit  from  the  Easter  Bunny  and  demonstra- 
tions of  sheep  shearing,  spinning  and  weaving.  The 
success  of  these  programs  is  shown  by  the  first  in- 
crease in  Children's  Zoo  attendance  in  nearly  ten 
years,  and  by  a  twenty  percent  increase  over  last  year 
in  gross  income  to  the  Children's  Zoo,  totaling 
$164,009  at  December  31,  1976. 

Almost  280,000  schoolchildren  visited  the  Zoo  this 
year,  and  90,000  visited  the  Aquarium.  The  Aquar- 
ium has  instituted  a  program  of  mandatory  pre-visit 
workshops  for  teachers,  ensuring  a  more  meaningful 
Aquarium  experience  for  their  students.  At  the  Zoo, 
over  200  pre-school  teachers  attended  workshops 
designed  to  make  use  of  Zoo  trips  more  effective. 
Classes  continued  at  the  Zoo  this  year  for  nearly 
seventy  outstanding  science  students  from  the  Bronx 
High  School  of  Science.  High  school  students  also 
had  an  important  opportunity,  unique  in  the  New 
York  metropolitan  area,  through  the  Zoo's  animal 
care  courses,  teaching  animal  diet,  health  and  main- 
tenance. Classes  for  volunteers  were  conducted  at  the 
Zoo  and  the  Aquarium,  and  new  teaching  materials 
were  developed  at  both  sites.  Education  Department 
staff  also  continued  to  provide  support  to  the  Society's 
exhibition  and  special  events  programs  and  training 
and  scripts  for  the  Friends  of  the  Zoo  and  tractor 
train  guides. 

This  year  saw  an  increased  involvement  by  Aquar- 
ium educators  with  policy  decisions  for  the  National 


Four  hundred  thousand  schoolchildren  visit  the  Zoo  and 
Aquarium  every  year.  Here  a  Zoo  teacher  lets  a  class  touch 
a  three-banded  armadillo. 


and  New  York  State  Marine  Education  Associations, 
and  Sea  Grant.  The  staff  also  had  intensive  involve- 
ment with  the  summer's  Oceans  Festival. 

Animal  rides  were  enjoyed  by  nearly  1 5,000  Zoo 
visitors  during  the  year,  bringing  a  twenty-nine  per- 
cent increase  in  revenue  over  1 975 .  The  pony  wagons, 
riding  camels  and  Children's  Zoo  animals  contrib- 
uted to  the  festive  mood  of  the  weekly  parade  through 
the  Zoo. 

More  than  250  Society  members  took  one-day 
field  trips  this  year  to  participate  in  such  activities  as 
watching  the  Fall  raptor  migration  in  Pennsylvania, 
shark-tagging  off  Sheepshead  Bay,  and  frog-calling 
in  Westchester  County.  One  hundred  members  trav- 
eled with  curators  to  the  Galapagos  Islands  and 
Alaska,  and  income  from  these  trips  reached  a  new 
high. 

The  Friends  of  the  Zoo 

Deteriorating  physical  conditions  and  professional 
relationships  between  the  Friends  of  the  Zoo  and  the 
staff  of  the  Central  Park  Zoo  and  Lehman  Children's 
Zoo  caused  the  Friends  to  withdraw  their  programs 
in  Central  Park  in  July.  Full-scale  operations  con- 
tinued at  the  Bronx  Zoo,  however,  with  150  volun- 
teer docents  providing  educational  services  to  20,000 
persons,  primarily  children,  through  weekday  and 
week-end  programs.  In  addition,  a  teenage  summer 
program  was  provided  in  Manhattan,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Lenox  Hill  Neighborhood  Association,  and 
the  outreach  program  served  persons  confined  to 
hospitals  and  nursing  homes.  To  add  their  talents  to 
this  docent  program,  seventy  new  volunteers  finished 
intensive  training  in  February.  The  Friends  also 
contributed  their  services  to  make  all  of  the  Society's 
special  events  successful.  Succeeding  Jean  Leff, 
Judith  Unis  was  elected  Volunteer  Chairman  in 
April,  1976. 


ADMINISTRATIVE  SERVICES 

The  five  areas  reported  on  in  this  section  are  all  in 
the  province  of  the  Administrative  Services  Division. 
These  are  the  ways,  other  than  exhibition,  education, 
research,  and  conservation,  in  which  the  people  of 
the  Society  reach  the  public. 


Attendance  

In  1976,  1,769,017  persons  visited  the  Bronx  Zoo, 
and  58 1 ,306  persons  visited  the  New  York  Aquarium, 
making  a  total  attendance  of  2,350,323  for  the  year. 


Development  and  Membership 
Programs 


operated  by  the  Development  and  Membership 
Programs  were  three  major  lectures  in  Manhattan,  the 
annual  meeting  for  members  at  Avery  Fisher  Hall, 
attended  by  2,185  persons,  the  annual  President's 
Reception,  various  visual  presentations  for  prospects 
and  the  Trustees,  and  two  major  planning  sessions 
with  the  Trustees  Development  Committee.  The  De- 
partments were  also  responsible  for  the  publication  of 
the  Society's  annual  reports  for  1974  and  1975. 

The  work  of  the  staff  was  supported  and  enhanced 
by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Trustees,  particularly 
members  of  the  Development  Committee,  and  by  the 
hard  work  and  imagination  of  the  rest  of  the  Society's 
professional  staff. 


Personnel  Department  

City  budget  cuts  have  severely  limited  the  Society's 
ability  to  hire  new  employees.  However,  the  efforts  of 
the  Personnel  Department  this  year  have  resulted  in 
much-needed  personnel  and  job  funding  from  a 
variety  of  government  and  private  sources.  Applica- 
tion to  programs  under  the  Comprehensive  Employ- 
ment Training  Act  brought  trainees  in  animal  care  and 
senior  citizens  to  work  in  clerical  jobs  and  in  sup- 
porting services.  Funds  from  Legal  Aid,  the  Neigh- 
borhood Youth  Program,  and  the  Youth  Conservation 
Corps  assisted  in  the  hiring  of  young  people  during 
the  summer  to  keep  the  Zoo  and  Aquarium  attractive 
and  well-maintained.  A  generous  grant  from  the 
Hearst  Foundation  permitted  the  Society  to  hire 
approximately  forty  young  people  to  work  in  the 
Children's  Zoo  and  in  all  areas  of  visitor  services. 

The  Bronx  Zoo  is  the  borough's  largest  employer  of 
local  youth.  The  job  training  offered  by  the  Society 
is  an  important  element  in  the  Society's  long-range 
economic  impact  on  this  part  of  New  York  City. 

During  1976,  the  Society  depended  increasingly  on 
its  corps  of  volunteers,  who  continued  to  give  freely 
of  their  time  to  make  the  visitor's  experience  at  the 
Zoo  and  the  Aquarium  more  meaningful.  High  school 
students  were  trained  as  guides  in  our  exhibition 
buildings  and  field  displays.  In  addition,  volunteer 
veterinary  students  assisted  keepers  and  curators  in 
the  animal  departments. 

The  Personnel  Department  continued  to  contribute 
its  efforts  to  local  community  groups  in  programs  of 
youth  counseling,  work  development,  and  career 
preparation. 


1976  was  the  first  full  fiscal  year  in  which  the  Society 
had  ever  operated  a  professional  fund-raising  pro- 
gram. Through  the  Animal  Kingdom  Fund,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  George  F.  Baker,  Jr.,  the  Trustees 
and  Advisors  pledged  and  gave  3.6  million  dollars  to 
the  Society  in  1976.  These  significant  leadership 
contributions  comprise  the  first  phase  of  a  more  sub- 
stantial survival-reserve  operating  fund,  a  part  of 
which  will  be  used  in  the  next  five  years  to  underwrite 
large-scale  revenue-producing  enterprises  at  the  Zoo 
and  the  Aquarium. 

The  Development  Program  in  1976  also  included 
the  Society's  first  drive  to  generate  annual  support 
from  the  business  community.  A  business  committee 
chaired  by  John  Macomber,  a  Trustee  of  the  Society 
and  President  of  Celanese  Corporation,  worked  with 
the  Trustees  and  the  Development  staff  to  raise 
$250,302  from  146  donors,  1 3 1  of  which  had  never 
before  supported  the  Society. 

The  Development  staff  was  expanded  during  the 
year  to  include  a  specialist  on  private  foundations  and 
public  granting  agencies.  With  the  help  of  this  new 
staff  member,  and  because  of  the  work  of  the  Presi- 
dent, General  Director,  and  the  Trustees,  the  Society 
raised,  in  1976,  $785,950  from  private  foundations 
and  approximately  $  100,000  from  federal  sources. 

At  year-end,  membership  stood  at  8,010.  In  cate- 
gories costing  $  100  and  more,  there  were  573  mem- 
bers— an  eighty-three  percent  increase  over  1975. 
In  spite  of  a  March  increase  in  the  cost  of  member- 
ship with  family  privileges,  970  members  upgraded 
their  memberships  during  the  year,  and  only  200 
downgraded. 

In  addition  to  these  four  major  areas  of  endeavor, 
the  staff  organized  a  series  of  twenty  lunches,  for  cor- 
porate and  foundation  prospects,  held  at  the  Zoo,  the 
Aquarium,  and  at  various  Manhattan  locations.  Also 


Department  of  Publications  and 
Public  Relations  

The  Department  developed  a  plan  to  substantially 
expand  the  audience  of  A  nimal  Kingdom  magazine  by 
offering  other  zoological  societies  subscriptions  to 
regional  editions  of  the  magazine,  and  in  1976  the 
plan  was  put  into  effect.  In  December,  members  of 
six  other  zoological  societies  received  issues  of 
A  nimal  Kingdom  which  included  an  eight-page  wrap- 
around section  devoted  entirely  to  news  about  each 
subscriber's  particular  zoo.  This  venture,  the  first  of 
its  kind  attempted  by  a  national  magazine,  has  re- 
sulted in  a  print  order  increase  of  171  percent  (from 
14,300  in  January,  1976,  to  38,822  in  December), 
and  has  enabled  the  New  York  Zoological  Society  to 
assist  zoological  societies  across  the  country  by  pro- 
viding a  national  voice  for  the  role  of  zoos  and  aqua- 
riums in  wildlife  conservation.  The  program  was 


Animal 
Kingdom 


This  mandrill  may  be  laughing  because  he  is  happy  to  be  on 
the  cover  of  one  of  the  newest  national  magazines. 
Animal  Kingdom  is  now  read  nationally  by  the  members  of 
six  zoological  societies  in  addition  to  the  New  York  Zoo- 
logical Society. 


made  possible  by  the  generosity  of  the  Andrew  W. 
Mellon  Foundation. 

An  aggressive  advertising  campaign  was  mounted 
this  year.  As  a  public  service,  Scali,  McCabe,  Sloves, 
Inc.,  developed  advertising  for  the  Zoo  free  of  the 
standard  commission.  A  new  television  commercial 
was  filmed,  Zoo  posters  were  installed  in  public 
transportation  facilities,  and  a  city/suburban  news- 
paper campaign  drew  wide  attention  to  the  Society. 

The  Department  coordinated  a  number  of  special 
events  at  the  Zoo  in  1 976,  including  an  African 
festival,  a  Latin  American  fiesta,  a  flora  and  fauna  fest 
held  in  conjunction  with  the  New  York  Botanical 
Garden,  and  a  celebration  of  Winnie-the-Pooh's 
fiftieth  birthday. 

The  Department  also  arranged  for  press  coverage 
of  the  arrival  of  many  new  animals  at  both  the  Zoo 
and  Aquarium,  and  for  television  coverage  of  other 
news  events.  WCBS-TV  filmed  an  interview  with  the 
General  Director  and  featured  several  Zoo  exhibitions 
on  a  special  program  about  endangered  species.  And 
a  weekly  spot  on  Newscenter  4,  featuring  Richard 
Lattis  of  the  Education  Department,  focused  on  the 
Society's  use  of  the  Bronx  Zoo  as  a  laboratory  for 
teaching  natural  history. 

The  photographic  services  section  of  the  Depart- 
ment continued  to  supply  film  and  photographs  for 
publications,  publicity,  fund-raising  slide  presenta- 
tions and  other  activities  of  the  Society.  Revenue  from 
the  sale  of  photographs  continued  to  increase  this 
year. 


Visitor  Services  

In  1976,  visitor  services  and  admissions  revenue 
totaled  $4,540,000,  compared  to  $3,335,000  in  1975. 
This  thirty-six  percent  increase  in  gross  revenue  re- 
sulted from  increased  attendance,  and  from  new  and 
expanded  services  for  visitors. 

A  new  outdoor  dining  facility,  the  Zoo  Pub,  was 
opened  this  year.  In  addition,  the  Society  undertook 
to  increase  souvenir  sales  by  enhancing  the  quality 
and  educational  value  of  product  lines,  by  redecorating 
sales  outlets,  and  by  redesigning  the  Safari  Shop. 

During  the  year,  more  than  300  part-time  em- 
ployees, mainly  high  school  and  college  students, 
worked  at  the  Zoo  and  Aquarium  food,  souvenir,  and 
transportation  facilities,  as  well  as  at  ticket  booths 
and  parking  areas. 

John  McKew 

Director  of 

Administrative  Services 


rst 


OPERATIONS 

In  1976,  construction  continued  on  Wild  Asia,  the 
largest  single  exhibition  project  ever  undertaken  at 
the  Bronx  Zoo.  Cars  were  delivered,  and  the  track 
finished  for  the  nearly  two  mile  long  monorail 
system  which  will  carry  visitors  through  the  exhibi- 
tion's forty  acres  of  animal  habitat.  At  year  end,  the 
new  animal  shelter  and  exhibition  areas  were  near 
completion. 

The  year  also  saw  improvements  in  existing 
exhibitions.  A  major  portion  of  the  African  Plains 
was  rebuilt  to  include  shelters  for  Grevy  zebra  and 
Jackson  hartebeest.  This  project  was  designed  and 
executed  entirely  by  Society  staff  at  very  low  cost. 
Other  large  projects  included  construction  of  a  food 
service  stand  near  the  Lion  House;  Safari  Shop  in- 
terior improvements;  construction  of  the  nursery  and 
of  breeding  facilities  in  the  Reptile  House;  and  im- 
provements in  the  Children's  Zoo.  The  old  Flamingo 
Restaurant  was  rebuilt  and  named  the  Zoo  Pub,  and 
the  Bronxdale  entrance  to  the  Zoo  was  made  more 
attractive  with  the  addition  of  signs,  graphics,  and 
flags. 

New  York  City  approved  funds  to  replace  the  roof 
on  the  Hay  Barn,  where  animal  feeds  are  stored,  and 
to  rehabilitate  the  great  Flight  Cage.  A  generous 
grant  from  the  Harry  DeJur  Foundation  for  exhibi- 
tion and  graphics  work  will  enable  the  Society  to 
convert  this  structure  into  a  new  seabird  habitat. 

A  plan  was  also  devised  this  year  to  enlarge  the 
spaces  available  for  parking  at  the  Zoo.  Because  of 
the  attendance  increase  expected  with  the  opening  of 
Wild  Asia,  and  the  fact  that  more  visitors  are  travel- 
ing to  the  Zoo  by  car,  increased  parking  space  has 
become  a  necessity. 

New  York  City  cutbacks  have  caused  layoffs  in 
the  Department,  but  all  permanent  losses  have  been 
by  attrition. 


The  monorail  track  in  Wild  Asia  was  completed  in  1976  in 
preparation  for  the  1977  opening  of  the  exhibition.  From 
1967  to  1976,  the  Society  generated  $20.4  million  in  capital 
construction  projects.  The  economic  impact  on  the  New  York 
City  area  from  these  projects  has  been  substantial,  as  approxi- 
mately 55%  of  these  monies  were  expended  for  labor  costs. 


REPORT  OF  THE  TREASURER 

In  1 976  current  funds  income  was  $  1 0,723,000,  up 
8.4%  over  the  previous  year.  As  operating  costs 
spiralled  upward,  expenditures  increased  14.5%  to 
$10,479,000,  but  for  the  second  consecutive  year, 
expenses  did  not  exceed  income  because  the  Society 
operated  under  its  austerity  program.  City,  State,  and 
federal  support  declined  9.2%  from  1975,  to 
$3,576,000.  City  support  amounted  to  $2,873,000; 
State,  $578,000;  and  federal,  $125,000. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Society  succeeded  in  main- 
taining its  1 975  level  of  contributions  from  private 
sources  while  at  the  same  time  launching  a  major 
multi-million  dollar  fund-raising  campaign.  At  De- 
cember 31,1 976,  the  Society,  principally  through  the 
generosity  of  the  Trustees,  had  raised  nearly  $3.5 
million  in  contributions  and  pledges  to  the  Animal 
Kingdom  Fund  campaign. 

Substantial  increases  attained  in  areas  of  self- 
support  were  especially  important  in  1976.  Revenues 
were  up  in  the  following  areas:  Membership  32.2% , 
Visitor  Services  28.2% ,  and  Admissions  56.8% .  The 
Society  was  particularly  pleased  with  its  increases  in 
the  latter  category.  Visitor  Services  encompasses  food, 
transportation,  and  souvenir  operations,  unique  in  the 
sense  that  outside  concessionaires  are  not  employed  by 
the  Society.  In  January,  1976,  due  to  rising  costs, 
the  Society  reluctantly  raised  its  admission  fees  at  the 
Aquarium  from  $  1 .00  to  $2.00  for  adults,  and  from 
$.50  to  $.75  for  children.  At  the  Aquarium,  revenues 
from  this  source  nearly  doubled,  from  $403,081  in 
1975  to  $799,840.  Admissions  revenues  at  the  Zoo 
increased  25.2%  in  the  same  period,  without  an  in- 
crease in  fees.  Unlike  the  Aquarium,  the  Zoo,  by  State 
Charter,  must  maintain  three  free  days.  While  the 
Society  wishes  that  it  could  do  away  with  admission 
fees  at  both  locations,  economic  realities  prevail.  Net 
revenues  from  Visitor  Services  and  Admissions  are 
used  to  support  maintenance  of  and  improvements  to 
Park  and  Aquarium  exhibits  and  to  supplement 
animal  collections.  The  continual  decline  in  municipal 
support  imposes  greater  demands  upon  these  revenue 
producing  areas.  The  contrast  between  per  capita 
revenues  at  the  Aquarium,  where  there  is  a  seven-day 
admissions  policy  and  the  Zoo,  where  there  is  only  a 
four-day  admissions  policy,  indicates  that  again, 
reluctantly,  the  Society  must  seek  permission  from  the 
State  Legislature  to  charge  admission  each  day  at  the 
Zoo.  In  1976,  Aquarium  attendance  was  581,306 
persons,  and  per  capita  spending  was  $2.26.  At  the 
Zoo,  attendance  was  1 ,769,0 1 7,  and  per  capita  spend- 
ing was  $1.57. 
The  cost  of  running  the  Zoo  and  Aquarium  increased 


19.6% ,  to  $5,382,253,  due  in  part  to  paid  advertising 
and  increases  in  payroll  taxes  and  related  fringe  costs. 
Public  and  professional  education  increased  15.2% 
as  a  result  of  converting  the  Society's  bi-monthly 
magazine,  Animal  Kingdom,  into  a  national  magazine. 
By  1979  it  is  projected  that  the  magazine  will  be  self- 
supporting,  thus  obviating  the  need  for  the  Society's 
annual  subsidy  to  this  activity.  Visitor  Services  and 
Admissions  expenses  increased  8.9%  to  $1,854,409, 
a  rather  modest  amount  when  compared  to  the 
combined  36%  increase  in  revenues  from  these 
sources.  Expenses  in  this  area  are  40.8%  of  gross 
revenues. 

The  Society's  Land,  Buildings,  Animals  and 
Equipment  Funds  had  a  net  decrease  of  $2,324,866 
reflecting  expenditures  related  to  the  construction  of 
the  major  new  exhibit,  Wild  Asia,  and  other  Park 
and  Aquarium  improvements. 


John  Pierrepont 

Treasurer 


Income  from  admissions  has  become  an  important  source  of 
revenue  at  the  Zoo.  Events  such  as  the  Saturday  animal 
parade  are  staged  regularly  to  promote  weekend  attendance. 


New  York  Zoological  Society 
Balance  Sheet 

Year  Ended  December  31,  1976 


Assets  Liabilities  and  Fund  Balances 


Current  Funds 
Unrestricted 


Cash    $  875,513 

Accounts  and  pledges  receivable   623,267 

Inventories,  at  lower  of  cost  or  market   100,697 

Prepaid  expenses  and  deferred  charges   234,022 

Share  of  pooled  investments  designated   for  long-term 

investment  (note  2)   6,422,404 


Total   $  8,255,903 


Accounts  payable  and  accrued  expenses   $  380,622 

Due  to  other  funds,  net    1,145,886 

Fund  balances: 

Long-term  investment    6,422,404 

Undesignated   306,991 

Total  fund  balances   6,729,395 


Total    $  8,255,903 


Cash    180,617 

Investments  (note  2)   584,896 

Accounts  receivable    26,779 

Pledges  receivable   2,213,514 

Grants  receivable  (note  3)   1,222,685 

Inventories,  at  lower  of  cost  or  market   231,061 

Prepaid  expenses  and  deferred  charges   18,015 

Due  from  other  funds,  net   1,032,453 

Total   $  5,510,020 


Accounts  payable  and  accrued  expenses   47,877 

Support  and  revenue  designated  for  future  years  (note  5)  .  .  3,665,799 
Fund  balances    1,796,344 


Total   $  5,510,020 


Land,  Buildings,  Animals  and  Equipment  Funds 


Cash    21,168 

Investments  (note  2)   3,073,273 

Grant  receivable  (note  3)   58,550 

Land,  buildings,  animals  and  equipment  (note  4)   6 

Due  from  other  funds,  net   133,656 


Total    $  3,286,653 


Accounts  payable  and  accrued  expenses   352,166 

Fund  balances: 

Unexpended   2,934,481 

Expended  (note  4)    6 

Total  fund  balances    2,934,487 

Total    $  3,286,653 


Endowment  Funds 


Cash    45,728 

Note  receivable   19,526 

Investments  (note  2): 

Pooled   9,162,132 

Less  portion  attributable  to  current  unre- 
stricted funds   6,422,404 

2,739,728 

Other   346,863 

3,086,591 

Total   $  3,151,845 


Due  to  other  funds,  net   20,223 

Fund  balances: 

Endowment — income  unrestricted    2,890,594 

Endowment — income  restricted    241,028 

Total  fund  balances   3,131,622 

Total   $  3,151,845 


See  accompanying  notes  to  financial  statements. 


New  York  Zoological  Society 

Statement  of  Support,  Revenue  and  Expenditures  and  Changes  in  Fund  Balances 

Year  ended  December  31,  1976 


Public  support  and  revenue: 

Public  support — contributions  

Fees  and  grants  from  governmental  agencies  

Other  revenue: 

Membership  dues  

Zoological  Park  and  Aquarium  admissions  

Food  sales,  parking,  souvenirs,  exhibits  and 

transportation  

Investment  income  

Pension  Fund  Revenue  

Miscellaneous  revenue  

Total  other  revenue  

Total  public  support  and  revenue  

Expenditures: 

Program  services: 

Zoological  Park  and  Aquarium  exhibits  

Separately  budgeted  research  

Conservation  and  public  services  

Public  and  professional  education  

Visitor  services  and  admissions  

Membership   

Total  program  services  

Supporting  services: 

Management  and  general  

Fund  raising  

Total  supporting  services   

Total  expenditures  

Excess  (deficiency)  of  public  support  and 
revenue  over  expenditures  before  investment 

transactions  

Realized  gain  (loss)  on  investment  transactions,  net  

Excess  (deficiency)  of  public  support  and 
revenue  over  expenditures   

Other  changes: 

Transfer  of  visitor  services  and  admissions  net  income 
under  contractual  agreements  

Financing  of  prior  year's  overexpenditure  (note  4)  .... 

Fund  balances  at  beginning  of  year  

Fund  balances  at  end  of  year  


Land, 
buildings, 
animals 

 Current  funds   equipment  Endowment  Total 

Unrestricted        Restricted  Total  funds  funds  all  funds 

$      545,017  888,751  1,433,768  1,789,558  3,223,326 


3,575,535  3,575,535  100,000  3,675,535 


285,390 

285,390 

285,390 

1,465,059 

1,465,059 

1,465,059 

3,077,872 

3,077,872 

3,077,872 

299,002 

10,632 

309,634 

290,653 

600,287 

342,677 

342,677 

342,677 

117,763 

115,486 

233,249 

14,635 

247,884 

1,044,832 

4,669,049 

5,713,881 

305,288 

6,019,169 

1,589,849 

9,133,335 

10,723,184 

2,194,846 

12,918,030 

284,057 
65,696 
656,038 


5,382,253 
256,190 
397,904 
168,310 

1,854,409 

8,059,066 


5,382,253 
540,247 
463,600 
824,348 

1,854,409 
162,378 

9,227,235 


9,900,597 
540,247 
463,600 
824,348 
1,854,409 
162,378 
13,745,579 


721,756 
97,592 


(397,668) 
22,441 


(375,227) 


339,683 
92,660 


641,926 
14,946 


1,061,439 
190,252 
1,251,691 
10,478,926 


244,258 
37,387 


(2,323,498) 
(1,368) 


(2,324,866) 


1,061,439 
190,252 
1,251,691 
14,997,270 


(2,079,240) 
26,315  62,334 


26,315  (2,016,906) 


100,000 
7,004,622 


(439,589) 
(100,000) 
1,679,061 
1,796,344 


(439,589) 


8,683,683 
8,525,739 


439,589 


4,819,764 
2,934,487 


3,105,307 
3,131,622 


See  accompanying  notes  to  financial  statements. 


New  York  Zoological  Society 
Statement  of  Functional  Expenditures 

Year  ended  December  31,  1976 


Program  services 


Supporting  services 


Type  of 
Expenditure 

Zoological 
Park 
and 
Aquarium 
exhibits 

Separately 
budgeted 
research 

Conservation 
and 
public 

Public 
and 
professional 
education 

Visitors- 
services 
and 
admissions 

Membership 

Total 



Management 

and 
 genera  

Fund 

Total 


Total 

and 
supporting 

Salaries,  payroll 

taxes  and 

employee 

benefits 

S  4,090,665 

439,198 

61,544 

339,896 

1,023,962 

57,872 

6,013,137 

704,343 

71,638 

775,981 

6,789,118 

Professional  fees 

46,833 

1,453 

4,690 

3,150 

23,745 

— 

79,871 

97,351 

69,322 

166,673 

246,544 

Supplies  and 

materials 

769,051 

2,705 

— 

7,741 

29,934 

6,895 

816,326 

16,624 

525 

17,149 

833,475 

Telephone  and 

telegraph 

7,917 

8,309 

— 

— 

19,394 

35,620 

59,560 

— 

59,560 

95,180 

Postage  and 

shipping 

1,124 

120 

— 

— 

— 

10,569 

11,808 

11,575 

— 

11,575 

23,383 

Transportation/ 

mileage 

15,118 

3,139 

8,719 

8,642 

235 

475 

36,328 

5,751 

1,490 

7,241 

43,569 

Conferences, 

conventions 

and  meetings 

— 

— 

— 

214 

23,705 

23,919 

8,267 

6,110 

14,377 

38,296 

Awards  and 

grants 

— 

70,265 

170,389 

13,549 

254,203 

— 

— 

— 

254,203 

Subscriptions 

and  reference 

publications 

156 

6,296 

5,224 

11,676 

3,741 

3,741 

15,417 

Public  relations 

and  promotion 

122,343 

280,993 

49,231 

452,567 

17,018 

17,018 

469,585 

Land,  buildings, 

animals  and 

equipment 

4,546,574 

4,546,574 

4,546,574 

Cost  of  goods 

sold 

61 1,969 

611,969 

611,969 

Repairs  and 

rentals  of 

equipment 

112,068 

2,361 

2,892 

412 

11,478 

129,211 

56,931 

3,798 

60,729 

189,940 

Publications 

134,984 

988 

135,972 

135,972 

Other- 

miscellaneous 

188,748 

6,401 

218,258 

27,277 

144,544 

1,170 

586,398 

97,296 

20,351 

117,647 

704,045 

Total 

$  9,900,597 

540,247* 

463,600 

824,348 

1,854,409 

162,378 

13,745,579 

1,061,439 

190,252 

1,251,691 

14,997,270 

*  Includes  approximately  $382,467  related  to  the  operations  of  the  Osborn  Laboratories. 
See  accompanying  notes  to  financial  statements. 


Notes  to  Financial  Statements 
December  31, 1976 


l)  Summary  of  Significant  Accounting  Policies 

The  Society's  accounting  and  reporting  policies 
are  in  accordance  with  the  American  Institute 
of  Certified  Public  Accountants'  industry  audit 
guide,  Audits  of  Voluntary  Health  and  Welfare 
Organizations,  except  for  depreciation  and 
carrying  value  of  land,  buildings,  animals  and 
equipment  (see  note  4).  The  accounting  poli- 
cies followed  by  the  Society  are: 

(a)  The  current  unrestricted  funds  are  used  to 
account  for  all  resources  over  which  the 
Board  of  Trustees  had  discretionary  con- 
trol except  for  amounts  expended  for 
animals,  collections  and  equipment,  which 
are  carried  at  nominal  value  (see  note  4), 
and  gains  on  endowment  funds  (see 

note  2). 

(b)  Current  restricted  funds  are  used  to 
account  for  amounts  restricted  by  donors 
or  contractual  agreement  for  operating 
purposes  and  include  income  from  endow- 
ments restricted  by  the  donor  for  such 
purposes. 

(c)  Endowment  funds  represent  the  principal 
of  contributions  to  be  maintained  intact 
in  perpetuity  and  the  net  realized  gains  on 
investment  transactions  of  endowment 
funds. 

(d)  All  gains  and  losses  arising  from  the  sale, 
collection  or  other  disposition  of  invest- 
ments and  other  noncash  assets  are  ac- 
counted for  in  the  fund  which  owned  such 
assets.  Income  derived  from  investments 
of  endowment  funds  is  accounted  for  in 
the  fund  to  which  it  is  restricted  or,  if 
unrestricted,  as  other  revenue  in  the  cur- 
rent unrestricted  funds. 


(2)  Investments 

Investments  are  reflected  at  cost  or  fair  market 
value  at  the  date  of  the  gift.  Market  value  and 
unrealized  appreciation  (depreciation)  over 
(under)  recorded  value  are  summarized  as 
follows: 

Over 


Quoted 

(under) 

market 

Recorded 

recorded 

value 

value 

value 

Nonpooled  investments: 

Current  restricted  funds: 

Short-term  investments 

438,000 

438,000 

— 

Common  stocks 

167,381 

146,896 

20,485 

605,381 

584,896 

20,485 

Land,  buildings,  animals, 

and  equipment  funds: 

Short-term  investments 

1,639.000 

1,639,000 

Common  stocks 

949,083 

889,767 

59,316 

U.  S.  Government  bonds 

465,951 

444,506 

21,445 

Corporate  bonds 

96,875 

100,000 

(3,125) 

3,150,909 

3,073,273 

77,636 

Endowment  funds: 

Short-term  investments 

7,000 

7,000 

Common  stocks 

57,825 

38,312 

19,513 

U.  S.  Government  bonds 

114,985 

110,213 

4,772 

Corporate  bonds 

194,688 

191,338 

3,350 

374,498 

346,863 

27,635 

Pooled  investments: 

Short-term  investments 

1,309,000 

1,309,000 

Common  stocks 

6,345,985 

6,104,649 

241,336 

U.  S.  Government  bonds 

107,094 

124,050 

(16,956) 

Corporate  bonds 

1,662,710 

1,624,433 

38,277 

9,424,789 

9,162,132 

262,657 

Total  investments  $ 

13,555,577 

13,167,164 

388,413 

(e)  Pledges  are  recorded  as  receivables  in  the 
year  made  and  as  public  support  in  the 
respective  funds  to  which  they  apply. 

(f)  The  Society  records  income  from  grants 
at  time  the  grant  is  awarded. 


Market  values  attributable  to  funds  participat- 
ing in  the  investment  pool  are  as  follows: 
Current  unrestricted        $  6,606,777 
Endowment  2,818,012 
$  9,424,789 


The  New  York  State  Not-for-Profit  Corpora- 
tion Law,  which  became  effective  on  September 
1,  1970,  permits  the  use  of  realized  gains  on 
investment  transactions  of  endowment  funds. 
Such  gains  are  currently  being  added  to  prin- 
cipal but  may  be  utilized  at  the  discretion  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees. 

(3)  Grants  Receivable 

Grants  receivable  of  the  current  restricted  and 
land,  buildings,  animals,  and  equipment  funds 
represent  amounts  pledged  to  the  Society  for 
certain  operations  and  for  the  completion  of 
particular  projects  in  future  years.  The  grants 
are  expected  to  be  collected  as  expenditures 
for  those  projects  are  made  by  the  Society. 


(4)  Land,  Buildings,  Animals  and  Equipment 

Expenditures  for  land,  buildings,  animals  and 
equipment  have  been  charged  to  current  funds 
and  to  unexpended  land,  buildings,  animals, 
and  equipment  funds  and  have  not  been 
capitalized. 

Such  expenditures  including,  but  not  limited 
to,  the  following  are  recorded  in  the  land, 
buildings,  animals,  and  equipment  funds  at  the 
nominal  value  of  S6: 

National  collection  of  heads  and  horns,  art 

gallery,  library  and  sundry  items 
Collection  of  living  animals 
Coney  Island  real  estate 
Land  and  buildings  made  available  by  the 

City  of  New  York 
Equipment  of  visitor  facilities 

The  Society,  in  the  construction  of  certain 
capital  projects  during  1974.  had  expended 
approximately  S900,000  in  excess  of  funds  re- 
stricted or  designated  for  such  projects.  The 
overexpenditure  in  the  land,  buildings,  animals, 
and  equipment  funds  was  financed  by  a  trans- 
fer of  current  unrestricted  funds  during  1975. 
The  transfer  will  be  returned  to  the  current 
unrestricted  funds  from  the  net  income  of  the 
Skyride  at  the  rate  of  SI 00,000  per  year  for 
nine  years.  As  of  December  31,  1976,  $200,000 
had  been  returned  including  5100,000  in  the 
current  year. 

(5)  Support  and  Revenue  Designated  for 
Future  Years 

During  the  year  ended  December  31,  1976,  the 
Society  undertook  the  Animal  Kingdom  Fund 
campaign,  receiving  pledges  aggregating 
53,548.299  against  which  payments  were  made 
totaling  $1,452,285.  At  December  31,  1976, 
pledges  outstanding  applicable  to  this  campaign 
aggregated  S2. 096, 014.  Pending  formal  Board 
approval  of  the  terms  of  the  gift  instrument, 
the  pledges  have  been  recorded  as  deferred 
support  in  the  Current  Restricted  fund. 

(6)  Pension  Plan 

All  eligible  Society  employees  are  members  of 
the  Cultural  Institutions  Retirement  System's 
(CIRS)  Pension  Plan.  Pension  expense  was 
approximately  5730,000,  of  which  approxi- 
mately 5371,000  was  financed  by  an  appropri- 
ation from  the  City  of  New  York.  The  current 
year's  provision  includes  amortization  of  prior 
service  cost  over  a  period  of  30  years  com- 
mencing June  30,  1974.  The  Society's  policy  is 
to  fund  pension  cost  accrued  and  no  unfunded 
vested  benefits  existed  as  of  June  30,  1975,  the 
date  of  the  latest  plan  valuation. 

In  the  opinion  of  management,  implementation 
of  the  provisions  of  the  1974  Pension  Reform 
Act  will  not  materially  affect  pension  expense  or 
unfunded  vested  benefits  in  future  periods. 


Certain  employees  of  the  Society  were  formerly 
participants  in  the  Society's  pension  fund. 
Effective  January  1,  1975,  benefits  of  the  CIRS 
Plan  were  substituted  for  benefits  previously 
accrued  under  the  Society's  pension  fund.  The 
assets  of  the  pension  fund  approximated 
$1,850,000  including  securities  with  a  market 
value  of  approximately  52,200.000  as  of 
December  31,  1976.  These  assets  will  be  used  to 
fund  current  pension  costs  and  as  yet  un- 
determined past  service  costs  relating  to 
substitution  of  CIRS  benefits  for  periods  prior 
to  January  1,  1975.  During  1976,  $342,677  was 
used  for  pension  transfers  and  is  reflected  as 
revenue  and  expense  in  the  current  funds.  Based 
on  preliminary  estimates,  it  is  the  opinion  of 
management  that  the  assets  of  the  pension 
fund  will  be  sufficient  to  fund  these  past 
service  costs. 

(7)  Commitments 

The  Society  and  the  City  of  New  York  have 
agreed  to  construct  a  Tropical  Asia  Exhibit. 
As  part  of  the  Exhibit,  the  Society  contracted 
for  the  construction  of  a  monorail  system  and 
an  animal  shelter  building.  Total  estimated 
costs  and  amounts  expended  for  components 
of  the  Exhibit  as  of  December  31,  1976  are 
as  follows: 

Estimated  Expended  to 

total  costs  Dec.  31,  1976 


Monorail  $  2,470,000  1,981,000 

Animal  shelter 

building  3,057,000  2,067,000 


$  5.527,000 


.048.000 


(8)  Other 

The  Society  is  the  ultimate  beneficiary  under  a 
trust  held  by  Community  Funds,  Inc.  of  New 
York,  N.  Y.  The  income  arising  from  the  in- 
vestments of  the  principal  is  paid  to  the  Society 
for  current  restricted  purposes. 
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The  Board  of  Trustees 

New  York  Zoological  Society: 

We  have  examined  the  balance  sheet  of 
New  York  Zoological  Society  as  of  De- 
cember 31,  1976,  and  the  related  state- 
ments of  support,  revenue  and  expendi- 
tures and  changes  in  fund  balances,  and 
of  functional  expenditures  for  the  year 
then  ended.  Our  examination  was  made 
in  accordance  with  generally  accepted 
auditing  standards,  and  accordingly 
included  such  tests  of  the  accounting 
records  and  such  other  auditing  pro- 
cedures as  we  considered  necessary  in  the 
circumstances. 

As  explained  in  note  4  to  the  financial 
statements,  land,  buildings,  animals  and 
equipment  are  carried  at  values  other 
than  cost,  and  depreciation  of  buildings 
and  equipment  is  not  recorded.  Such 
practices  are  not  in  accordance  with 
generally  accepted  accounting  principles. 

In  our  opinion,  except  for  the  effect  on 
the  financial  statements  of  the  matter 
discussed  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  the 
aforementioned  financial  statements 
present  fairly  the  financial  position  of  New 
York  Zoological  Society  at  December  31, 
1976,  and  the  results  of  its  operations 
for  the  year  then  ended,  in  conformity 
with  generally  accepted  accounting 
principles  applied  on  a  basis  consistent 
with  that  of  the  preceding  year. 


April  18,  1977 


Board  of  Trustees  and  Trustee  Committees 
at  December  31,  1976 


Officers 

Laurance  S.  Rockefeller 

Honorary  Chairman 
Howard  Phipps,  Jr. 

President 
Charles  W.  Nichols,  Jr. 

Chairman,  Executive  Committee 
Henry  Clay  Frick,  II 

Vice  President 
George  F.  Baker,  Jr. 

Vice  President 
Mrs.  William  Ward  Foshay 

Vice  President 
John  Pierrepont 

Treasurer 
Frederick  A.  Melhado 

Secretary 
John  G.  Hoare 

Assistant  Treasurer 
Harold  C.  Palmer 

Assistant  Secretary 

Trustees 

Alexander  Aldrich 
Mrs.  Vincent  Astor 
George  F.  Baker,  Jr. 
Guy  F.  Cary 

Mrs.  William  Ward  Foshay 
Henry  Clay^Frick,  II 
Peter  R.  Gimbel 
Robert  G.  Goelet 
Nixon  Griffis 
Gilbert  M.  Grosvencr 
August  Heckscher 
John  N.  Irwin,  II 
Frank  Y.  Larkin 
Dan  W.  Lufkin 
John  Macomber 
Anthony  D.  Marshall 
Otto  Marx,  Jr. 
Peter  Matthiessen 
Frederick  A.  Melhado 
G.  W.  Merck 
Charles  W.  Nichols,  Jr. 
Augustus  G.  Paine 
Howard  Phipps,  Jr. 
John  H.  Phipps 
John  Pierrepont 
Mrs.  John  L.  Procope,  Jr. 
Eben  W.  Pyne 
Laurance  S.  Rockefeller 
John  T.  Sargent 
David  T.  Schiff 
Chauncey  D.  Stillman 
Mrs.  Samuel  M.  Symonds 
Joseph  A.  Thomas 
Landon  K.  Thorne,  Jr. 
Lila  Acheson  Wallace 
Robert  Winthrop 

Ex  Officio  Trustees 

The  Mayor,  City  of  New  York 
Commissioner,  Department  of  Cultural 

Affairs,  City  of  New  York 
President,  Borough  of  the  Bronx 
President,  Borough  of  Brooklyn 

Executive  Committee 

Charles  W.  Nichols,  Jr. 

Chairman 
Mrs.  Vincent  Astor 
George  F.  Baker,  Jr. 
Mrs.  William  Ward  Foshay 
Henry  Clay  Frick,  II 
John  N.  Irwin,  II 


Frank  Y.  Larkin 
Frederick  A.  Melhado 
Howard  Phipps,  Jr. 
Laurance  S.  Rockefeller 
John  T.  Sargent 
David  T.  Schiff 
Augustus  G.  Paine,  ex  officio 
John  Pierrepont,  ex  officio 

Auditing  Committee 

Augustus  G.  Paine,  Chairman 
George  F.  Baker,  Jr. 
Howard  Phipps,  Jr.,  ex  officio 

Business  Operations  Committee 

John  Macomber,  Chairman 

Frank  Y.  Larkin 

Howard  Phipps,  Jr.,  ex  officio 

Finance  Committee 

David  T.  Schiff,  Chairman 
George  F.  Baker,  Jr. 
Guy  F.  Cary 

Howard  Phipps,  Jr.,  ex  officio 
John  Pierrepont,  ex  officio 

Nominating  Committee 

Augustus  G.  Paine,  Chairman 

Alexander  Aldrich 

David  T.  Schiff 

Howard  Phipps,  Jr.,  ex  officio 

Aquarium  and  Osborn  Laboratories 
Planning  Committee 

George  F.  Baker,  Jr.,  Chairman 
Henry  Clay  Frick,  II 
Peter  R.  Gimbel 
Howard  Phipps,  Jr. 
John  Pierrepont 

Budget  and  Salary  Committee 

David  T.  Schiff,  Chairman 

William  G.  Conway 

Charles  W.  Nichols,  Jr. 

James  A.  Oliver 

John  Pierrepont 

Howard  Phipps,  Jr.,  ex  officio 

Conservation  Committee 

Frank  Y.  Larkin 

Chairman 
Mrs.  Vincent  Astor 
George  F.  Baker,  Jr. 
Donald  F.  Bruning 
James  Walter  Carter 
William  G.  Conway 
Allerton  Cushman 
James  G.  Doherty 
Mrs.  William  Ward  Foshay 
Henry  Clay  Frick,  II 
Robert  G.  Goelet 
Gilbert  M.  Grosvenor 

F.  Wayne  King 
Frank  Y.  Larkin 
Lars-Eric  Lindblad 
Peter  Matthiessen 
John  Mayer 

G.  W.  Merck 
Barclay  Morrison 
James  A.  Oliver 
Peter  S.  Paine 
Roger  S.  Payne 
Howard  Phipps,  Jr. 
John  H.  Phipps 
George  D.  Ruggieri 
George  B.  Schaller 
Chauncey  D.  Stillman 
Thomas  T.  Struhsaker 


Joseph  A.  Thomas 
Landon  K.  Thorne,  Jr. 

Development  Committee 

John  Pierrepont,  Chairman 
Mrs.  Vincent  Astor,  Vice  Chairman 
George  F.  Baker,  Jr. 
Guy  F.  Cary 

Mrs.  William  Ward  Foshay 

Nixon  Griffis 

John  Macomber 

Frederick  A.  Melhado 

John  T.  Sargent 

Mrs.  Samuel  M.  Symonds 

Howard  Phipps,  Jr.,  ex  officio 

Editorial  Committee 

John  T.  Sargent,  Chairman 
William  G.  Conway 
Gilbert  M.  Grosvenor 
August  Heckscher 
F.  Wayne  King 
Peter  Matthiessen 
James  A.  Oliver 
George  D.  Ruggieri 
George  B.  Schaller 
Eugene  J.  Walter,  Jr. 

Education  Committee 

Mrs.  Samuel  M.  Symonds,  Chairman 

Mrs.  Edwin  Cohen 

William  G.  Conway 

Nixon  Griffis 

Karen  Hensel 

Richard  Lattis 

Thomas  Leahy 

Jean  Bodfish  Leff 

John  McKew 

James  A.  Oliver 

Howard  Phipps,  Jr. 

David  A.  Prager 

Mrs.  John  L.  Procope,  Jr. 

Edward  Russell 

John  T.  Sargent 

James  W.  Waddick 

Jenny  Bell  Whyte 

Trustee  Committee  for 
Friends  of  the  Zoo 

David  T.  Schiff,  Chairman 
Frederick  A.  Melhado 
Mrs.  Samuel  M.  Symonds 

Board  of  Advisors 

Robert  E.  Blum 

John  Elliott 

Robert  I.  Gannon 

Petet  Grimm 

Jean  Bodfish  Leff 

David  Hunter  McAlpin 

Richard  T.  Perkin 

John  M.  Schiff 

Mrs.  A.  H.  Stevenson 

Alice  Tully 

Mrs.  George  L.  Unis 

Mrs.  Gerritt  P.  Van  de  Bovenkamp 

Friends  of  the  Zoo 

Mrs.  George  L.  Unis 
Chairman 

Women's  Committee 

Mrs.  Vincent  Astor 

Honorary  Chairman 
Mrs.  A.  H.  Stevenson 

Chairman 


Staff  of  the  New  York  Zoological  Society 
at  December  31,  1976 


William  G.  Conway,  General  Director 
John  G.  Hoare,  Comptroller;  F.  Wayne 
King,  Director  of  Conservation;  John 
McKew,  Director  of  Administrative 
Services;  Timothy  F.  O'Sullivan,  Deputy 
Director  of  Administration;  Peter  Brown, 
Personnel  Manager;  Arnold  Harlem, 
Manager,  Visitor  Services;  Marie  Sexton, 
Membership  Chairman;  James  W. 
Waddick,  Curator,  Education;  John 
Sutton,  Chairman  &  Associate  Curator, 
Exhibition  &  Graphic  Arts;  Robert 
Greenboam,  Graphic  Specialist;  Gregory 
Long,  Consultant,  Development; 
George  Nichols,  Private  Foundation 
Coordinator,  Laurie  Staub,  Development 
Associate;  Eugene  J.  Walter,  Jr.,  Editor 
&  Curator,  Publications  &  Public 
Relations;  Joan  Van  Haasteren,  Associate 
Curator,  Publications  &  Public  Relations; 
William  Meng,  Assistant  Curator, 
Photographic  Services;  William  Bridges, 
Curator  of  Publications  Emeritus;  Walter 
Auffenberg,  S.  David  McKelvey,  Federico 
Medem,  Russell  A.  Mittermeier,  Stanley 
A.  Temple,  David  Western,  Conservation 
Fellows 

Zoological  Park 

William  G.  Conway,  Director;  Charles  B. 
Driscoll,  Director  of  Operations;  F. 
Wayne  King,  Director  of  Zoology;  Joseph 
Bell,  Deputy  Director  of  Zoology  & 
Chairman  &  Curator,  Ornithology; 
Donald  F.  Bruning,  Curator,  Ornithology; 
James  G.  Doherty,  Curator,  Mammalogy; 
Mark  C.  MacNamara,  Assistant  Curator, 
Mammalogy;  John  L.  Behler,  Curator, 
Herpetology;  Richard  Lattis,  Assistant 
Curator,  Education;  Michael  Gallo, 
Manager,  Security;  David  Cole,  Super- 
intendent, Operations;  Patricia  Higbee 
Symonds,  Coordinator  of  Volunteer 
Services;  Grace  Davall,  Curator  Emeritus; 
Roland  Lindemann,  Consultant,  Mammal 
Management;  Jean  Delacour,  Ostrom 
Enders,  Winston  Guest,  Jr.,  Frank  Y. 
Larkin,  William  K.  Macy,  Jr.,  Charles 
Sivelle,  Charles  D.  Webster,  Field 
Associates  in  Ornithology 

New  York  Aquarium 

George  D.  Ruggieri,  S.J.,  Director; 
William  S.  Flynn,  Assistant  Director; 
Jack  T.  Cecil,  Curator  of  Mammals; 
Kenneth  Gold,  Curator  of  Protista;  Klaus 
D.  Kallman,  Curator  of  Fishes;  Martin 
F.  Stempien,  Jr.,  Curator  of  Invertebrates; 
Karen  Hensel,  Associate  Curator, 
Education 


Osborn  Laboratories  of  Marine  Sciences 

George  D.  Ruggieri,  S.J.,  Director  & 
Experimental  Embryologist;  Kenneth 
Gold,  Assistant  Director  &  Marine 
Ecologisl;  Martin  F.  Stempien,  Jr., 
Assistant  to  the  Director  &  Bio-organic 
Chemist;  Ross  F.  Nigrelli,  Senior  Scien- 
tist; Jack  T.  Cecil,  Virologist;  Paul  J. 
Cheung,  Microbiologist;  Joginder  S. 
Chib,  Chemist;  Klaus  D.  Kallman,  Fish 
Geneticist;  Kathryn  S.  Pokorny,  Electron 
Microscopist;  Eli  D.  Goldsmith,  Scientific 
Consultant;  C.  M.  Brcder,  Jr.,  Research 
Associate,  Ichthyology;  Erwin  J.  Ernst, 
Research  Associate,  Estuarine  &  Coastal 
Ecology;  Myron  Jacobs,  Research 
Associate,  Cetacean  Neuroanatomy; 
Martin  P.  Schreibmann,  Research 
Associate,  Fish  Endocrinology 

Center  for  Field  Biology  and  Conservation 

George  Schaller,  Research  Zoologist  & 
Coordinator;  Donald  F.  Bruning, 
Research  Associate;  Roger  Payne,  Thomas 
Struhsaker,  Research  Zoologists;  Leslie 
Garrick,  Research  Fellow;  Andrew  Laurie, 
Conservation  Fellow 

Animal  Health 

Emil  P.  Dolensek,  Veterinarian;  Raymond 
L.  Deiter,  Assistant  Veterinarian;  Con- 
sultants: Alan  Belson,  John  Budinger, 
Pathology;  Robert  Byck,  Pharmacology; 
Harold  S.  Goldman,  Radiology;  Roy 
Bellhorn,  Paul  Henkind,  Alan  Friedman, 
Comparative  Ophthalmology;  Lucy 
Clausen,  Parasitology;  Theodore 
Kazimiroff,  Dentistry;  Henry  Clay  Frick, 
Susan  Williamson,  Obstetrics  & 
Gynecology;  Richard  Lee,  Internal 
Medicine;  Thomas  Blumenfeld,  Pediatrics; 
Jacques  Wallach,  Clinical  Pathology; 
Raymond  Napolitano,  Protozoology 

St.  Catherine's  Wildlife  Survival  Center 

John  Lukas,  Assistant  Curator;  Donald  F. 
Bruning,  Consultant  in  Ornithology; 
James  G.  Doherty,  Consultant  in 
Mammalogy;  Emil  P.  Dolensek, 
Consultant  in  Animal  Health;  Mark  C. 
MacNamara,  Consultant  in  Mammalogy 


Contributions  of  $1,000  and 

over,  January  1  -  December  31,  1976 


ACF  Foundation,  Inc. 
The  Achelis  Foundation 
Affiliated  Hospital  Products,  Inc. 
Allied  Chemical  Foundation 
American  Can  Company  Foundation 
American  Standard  Inc. 
American  Telephone  and  Telegraph 

Company 
Arkville  Erpf  Fund  Inc. 
The  Vincent  Astor  Foundation 
Mrs.  Lee  A.  Ault 
Avon  Products,  Inc. 
George  F.  Baker,  Jr. 
The  George  F.  Baker  Trust 
The  Barker  Welfare  Foundation 
The  Estate  of  Bernard  D.  Becker 
The  Frederick  W.  Beinecke  Fund 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Blum 
The  Bodman  Foundation 
The  Albert  C.  Bostwick  Foundation 
Helen  W.  Buckner 
George  A.  Burrell 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Douglass  Campbell 
Capital  Cities  Foundation,  Inc. 
Caravan  Products  Company,  Inc. 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  Walter  Carter 
The  Carter  Fund 
Guy  F.  Cary 
CBS,  Inc. 

Celanese  Corporation 

The  Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  N.A. 

Chemical  Bank 

Citibank 

The  Clark  Foundation 
Consolidated  Edison  Co.  of  New  York 
Consumer's  Carpet  Workroom  Co.,  Inc. 
Cooley's  Anemia  Blood  &  Research 

Foundation  for  Children,  Inc. 
Coppola  Brothers  Excavation  Corp./ 

Najjar  Industries  Inc. 
Coppola  Construction  Corp. 
Mrs.  Allerton  Cushman 
Nancy  D'Aguanno 

Leonard  and  Emily  Dalsemer  Foundation 

Harry  DeJur  Foundation 

Leon  D.  DeMatteis  &  Sons,  Inc. 

Dollar  Savings  Bank  of  New  York 

Doubleday  &  Company,  Inc. 

The  Dunlevy  Milbank  Foundation,  Inc. 

The  Ferdinand  Eberstadt  Foundation,  Inc. 

Blanche  T.  Enders  Trust 

The  Charles  Engelhard  Foundation 

Exxon  Corporation 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Peter  Findlay 

Mrs.  William  G.  French 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Henry  Clay  Frick,  II 

The  Estate  of  Elizabeth  Gamble 

General  Foods  Corporation 

Mrs.  Benjamin  D.  Gilbert 

Robert  G.  Goelet 

Grace  Foundation,  Inc. 

The  Griffis  Foundation,  Inc. 

Peter  Grimm 

Paul  Guenther  Fund 

The  Guinzburg  Fund 

Henry  B.  Guthrie 

Harcourt  Brace  Jovanovich,  Inc. 


Haskins  &  Sells 

William  Randolph  Hearst  Foundation 
High  Winds  Fund,  Inc. 
Audrey  P.  Holden  Charitable  Trust 
Homeland  Foundation,  Inc. 
Patricia  K.  Hurd  Trust 
International  Business  Machines 

Corporation 
International  Ladies'  Garment  Workers' 

Union 

International  Telephone  and  Telegraph 

Corporation 
The  Irwin  Family 
The  Estate  of  Jane  Watson  Irwin 
J.  I.  Foundation,  Inc. 
Kings  County  Democratic  County 

Committee 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  M.  Kingsley 
Kiwanis  Club  of  Coney  Island,  Inc. 
Robert  J.  Kleberg,  Jr.  &  Helen  C. 

Kleberg  Foundation 
Frank  Y.  Larkin 
Alexander  M.  and  Judith  W. 

Laughlin  Foundation 
Thayer  Lindsley  Trust 
The  Lober  Charitable  Fund 
Joseph  S.  Lombardi,  Sr. 
The  Joe  and  Emily  Lowe  Foundation 
Edith  McBean 
John  S.  Mcllhenny 
Mrs.  Hayward  F.  Manice 
Anthony  D.  Marshall 
Sylvia  Martin  Foundation,  Inc. 
Otto  Marx,  Jr. 
Gunnar  Maske 
Peter  Matthiessen 
Cordelia  Scaife  May 
Frederick  A.  Melhado 
Ward  Melville 
Merck  Family  Fund 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  W.  Merck 
Merrill  Lynch,  Pierce,  Fenner  &  Smith 

Foundation,  Inc. 
Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company 
Mobil  Foundation,  Inc. 
Morgan  Guaranty  Trust  Company  of 

New  York  Charitable  Trust 
Barclay  Morrison 
Muskiwinni  Foundation 
Newsweek 

New  York  Seven-Up  Bottling  Co.,  Inc. 

Nichols  Foundation,  Inc. 

Edward  John  Noble  Foundation 

Augustus  G.  Paine 

PepsiCo  Foundation,  Inc. 

The  Perkin  Fund 

Richard  T.  Perkin 

Philip  Morris  Incorporated 

The  Howard  Phipps  Family  Charitable 

Foundation 
Phipps  Florida  Foundation 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Howard  Phipps,  Jr. 
John  H.  Phipps 
John  Pierrepont 
Mrs.  John  L.  Procope,  Jr. 
Eben  W.  Pyne 
Reader's  Digest  Foundation 


The  Rembrandt  Corporation 
Harmon  L.  Remmel  Fund 
R.  J.  Reynolds  Industries,  Inc. 
Mrs.  William  C.  Ridgeway,  Jr. 
Laurance  S.  Rockefeller 
Rockefeller  Center,  Inc. 
The  Rudin  Foundation,  Inc. 
George  D.  Ruggieri 
The  William  R.  &  Virginia  F.  Salomon 

Family  Foundation,  Inc. 
John  T.  Sargent 

The  Scherman  Foundation,  Inc. 

The  Schiff  Foundation 

David  Schwartz  Foundation,  Inc. 

Mrs.  Charles  B.  Scully 

Mrs.  R.  Brinkley  Smithers 

The  Estate  of  Irene  Hayes  Solomon 

Sperry  Rand  Corporation 

The  Seth  Sprague  Educational  and 

Charitable  Foundation 
The  Starr  Foundation 
The  Stebbins  Fund 
Mrs.  Roger  W.  Straus 
Mrs.  Arthur  Hays  Sulzberger 
Judith  C.  Symonds 
The  Textron  Charitable  Trust 
Joseph  A.  Thomas 
The  Martha  P.  &  Joseph  A.  Thomas 

Foundation 
The  Thorne  Foundation 
The  Estate  of  Lorraine  C.  Tobin 
Tudor  Foundation,  Inc. 
Alice  Tully 

United  Industrial  Corporation 
The  G.  Unger  Vetlesen  Foundation 
Lila  Acheson  Wallace 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  D.  Webster 
Edward  O.  Wilson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  W.  Wilson  Foundation 
Robert  Winthrop 

Trust  Under  Agreement  with  Robert 

Winthrop  for  Charity 
The  Yorkshire  Fund 
Four  Anonymous  Gifts 
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The  Benefactors  of  the  New        Gifts-in-Kind  of  $1,000  and 

York  Zoological  Society  over,  January  1-December  31,  1976 


Mrs.  Vincent  Astor  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Eustis  Paine 

George  F.  Baker,  Jr. 
William  Beinecke 
Robert  E.  Blum 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Francois  G.  Brutsch 
Helen  W.  Buckner 
James  Walter  Carter 
Guy  F.  Cary 
Cleveland  E.  Dodge,  Jr. 
Doris  Duke 

Mrs.  William  Ward  Foshay 

Henry  Clay  Frick,  II 

Peter  R.  Gimbel 

Robert  G.  Goelet 

Nixon  Griffis 

David  H.  Heyman 

John  N.  Irwin,  II 

Frank  Y.  Larkin 

Royal  Little 

David  Hunter  McAlpin 

Otto  Marx,  Jr. 

Cordelia  Scaife  May 

Barclay  Morrison 

Charles  W.  Nichols,  Jr. 

Eustis  Paine 

Colin  Phipps 

Howard  Phipps,  Jr. 

John  H.  Phipps 

John  Pierrepont 

David  Rockefeller 

Laurance  S.  Rockefeller 

Richard  M.  Scaife 

David  T.  Schiff 

John  M.  Schiff 

Henry  Sears 

Chauncey  D.  Stillman 

Joseph  A.  Thomas 

Landon  K.  Thorne,  Jr. 

Alice  Tully 

Lila  Acheson  Wallace 

Robert  Winthrop 

Charlotte  O.  Wyman 

One  Anonymous  Benefactor 


Recommended  Form  of  Bequest 

The  Trustees  of  the  Society  recommend  that  for 
estate  planning  purposes,  members  and  friends  con- 
sider the  following  language  for  use  in  their  Wills: 
"To  the  New  York  Zoological  Society,  a 
not-for-profit,  tax-exempt  membership 
organization  incorporated  by  the  laws  of 
the  State  of  New  York  in  1 895 ,  having  as 
its  principal  address  the  New  York  Zoological 
Park,  Bronx,  New  York  10460, 1  hereby  give  and 

bequeath)  .  .  

for  the  Society's  general  purposes." 
If  you  want  to  restrict  your  bequest,  please  be  in 
touch  with  Gregory  Long  of  the  Development  Office 
(212  220-5090) .  In  order  to  prevent  the  Society 
from  incurring  future  administrative  costs,  it  would 
be  helpful  if  you  would  consider  the  addition  of  the 
following  language  to  any  restrictions  which  you  may 
wish  to  impose  on  your  bequest: 

"If  at  some  future  time,  in  the  judgment  of 
the  Trustees  of  the  New  York  Zoological 
Society,  it  is  no  longer  practicable  to  use 
the  income  or  principal  of  this  bequest  for 
the  purposes  intended,  the  Trustees  have 
the  right  to  use  the  income  or  principal  for 
whatever  purpose  they  deem  necessary  and 
most  closely  in  accord  with  the  intent 
described  herein." 

Howard  Phipps,  Jr. 
President 
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Design:  Phyllis  Chillingworth 


